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EDITORIALS OF THE MONTH 








THE ANGLO-ITALIAN PACT 
AY ARE agreed that the pact between Eng- 


land and Italy may have far-reaching conse- 
quences for the destiny of the whole world. Dif- 
ferences of opinion, many of them acute, begin as 
soon as an attempt is made to analyse the meaning 
of the various items in the agreement and to pre- 
dict what the new Anglo-Italian agreement may 
entail. 

Italy has certainly won a great deal by this 
agreement. First of all, on the surface, Rome 
emerges from the negotiations with greater pres- 
tige than London. England’s readiness to recog- 
nize the conquest of Ethiopia opens the way for 
universal recognition in the very near future. 
This recognition not only implies a diplomatic 
sanction of the liquidation of one of the oldest 
kingdoms in the world, but also, in all probability, 
the granting of the credits which Italy needs for 


the development of its new African colony. Italy. 


has come out of her quarrel with England “with 
honor,” a peer among the Empires. The moral 
of Italy’s diplomatic victory is simple and clear: 
every military rascality of yesterday may be legal- 
ized tomorrow if it is backed by sufficient force and 
impudence. If Italy’s Ethiopian expedition is 
politically O. K.’ed, why, in all conscience, should 
not Japan’s position in Manchuria be recognized 
tomorrow, or the results of a still conceivable Jap- 
anese victory in China proper? 

The League of Nations has suffered another 
very severe blow in the Rome-London pact. The 
decline in its prestige has continued still further 
and its very existence, at least upon its present 
basis, has become precarious: why have an inter- 
national tribunal at all, if governments can have 
private conversations and recognize one another's 
piracies, and then confront the court with a fait 
accompli, to which it must give its sanction? To 
be sure, this is not the first blow which the Gene- 
va Council has endured in the short history of its 
dishonored existence. From the very beginning 
the League of Nations was so situated as not al- 
ways to be able to exercise its authority. Its Con- 
stitution has been violated more than once by in- 
dividual member-states and it had to make peace 
with these violations. But its authority was never 
so severely tested as in the case of Ethiopia and as 
in Hitler’s occupation of Austria a few weeks ago. 

Nevertheless, under the present circumstances, 
Chamberlain has grounds for boasting that by the 
agreement with Italy he has succeeded in stabiliz- 
ing the Imperial situation. If the agreement will 
really be observed, England may regard her posi- 


tions in the Mediterranean, around the Suez 
Canal, on the Arabian Peninsula, in short, her 
road to India, as more or less secure. The only 
major power, besides Italy, which might still 
threaten England’s line of communications with its 
Asiatic possessions is Germany, but the signific- 
ance of the agreement with Italy is obvious: Eng- 
land and Italy have divided the sphere of influence 
in the Near East and have pledged themselves not 
to admit any third party—and this means Ger- 
many. Unless Mussolini at a later time declares 
the new agreement to be nothing but a scrap of 
paper, this should stifle any German ambition to 
attack England in any of its important positions. 
Since the sphere of England’s rule occupies about 
a quarter of the world’s population, the Roman 
document may be regarded to a certain extent as a 
contribution to world-peace, although this contri- 
bution has been purchased at a great moral price. 


It is very likely that a similar agreement will 
soon be concluded between France and _ Italy. 
Italy will probably get certain political compensa- 
tions for which it will guarantee to respect the in- 
tegrity of the French colonial empire. This in it- 
self will open the way for two new pacts: between 
England and Germany (England will probably be 
ready in this case also to compensate Hitler in 
order to remove the causes of friction with what is 
now the most powerful state in Central Europe) 
and then, as a “logical” development, an under- 
standing between France and Germany. If this 
series of treaties will actually be concluded then 
Hitler’s program of the last few years for West- 
ern Europe will be achieved: “stable” and 
“friendly” relations between the four great West- 
ern-European states— England, France, Italy, 
and Germany. Such a program, of course, rules 
out the existing Franco-Soviet military alliance: 
this will be one of Hitler’s absolute demands dur- 
ing the negotiations, and Mussolini, also, is still 
far from having abandoned the Rome-Berlin 
‘“anti-Comintern” axis. So far as we today can 
predict the political developments of the future, 
we have reason to suppose that France will finally 
agree to give up or at least radically “modify” its 
entente with Russia. The fall of the Blum gov- 
ernment and the creation of a new cabinet, inde- 
pendent of Communist and even Socialist support, 
is not only a result of certain reactionary tenden- 
cies in French domestic politics, but also of a 
stronger tendency to make France more capable 
of negotiation with Germany, capable, among 
other things, of breaking off its understanding 
with Russia. 





The outcome of the coming series of bi-lateral 
negotiations will, in all probability, result in the 
isolation of Soviet Russia. Hitler has never been 
so close to this goal as at the present moment. 


But it is precisely this outcome which casts 
weighty doubts over the “efforts for world peace” 
with which official England is now so diligently oc- 
cupied. To place Russia outside of the law, to 
give Hitler more or less a free hand for his Drang 
nach Osten may mean no more than to transfer 
the powder-barrel from one area to another. In 
spite of all the “treaties of friendship” which may 
be created in the next few months, a bi-lateral 
“ideological” war between Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia may still be transformed into a 
general world conflagration. 


That Palestine was not mentioned specifically in 
the Anglo-Italian Pact does not preclude the exist- 
ence of a separate agreement on Palestine whose 
contents have not yet been revealed. There are 
many rumors in regard to such an accord. On the 
basis of the present information, it is only possible 
to speculate as to the probable effect of the Anglo- 
Italian peace on Palestine. The longest of the 
eight annexes constituting the pact is the third 
which deals with the various Arabian states. By 
the terms of that clause Italy agrees to respect the 
independence of Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and recog- 
nizes the protectorate of Aden. In plain English 
this means that Italy is-presumably to surrender 
her role of “Defender of Islam” and to let Great 
Britain have free sway along the Eastern coast of 
the Red Sea as well as Southern Arabia. These 
provisions as well as the agreement to allow no 
third power—Germany—to entrench itself in the 
Near East, are in accord with classic British policy 
which is based on the safeguarding of the imperial 
communications to India. The traditional strat- 
egic triangle of British defense, whose points are 
Gibraltar, Aden and Singapore, is still more 
sharply defined by the Chamberlain Pact. 

There is every reason to suppose therefore that 
the part to be played by Palestine in the imperial 
scheme has not grown slighter. All the links in 
the chain have been strengthened by the Chamber- 
lain-Ciano Pact, and among those links, the naval 
base at Haifa is not the least. The value of a 
Jewish Palestine to Great Britain is being pro- 
pounded not only by Zionists. Everybody is fam- 
iliar with the arguments of Sidebotham who for 
years has been advocating the establishment of a 
Jewish homeland because. of the advantages that 
would accrue to Great Britain from a Jewish pop- 
ulation near the Suez Canal. Now Commander 
Stephen King-Hall, a leading authority on British 
policy in the Mediterranean, has declared himself 
for Partition. His grounds are similar to those of 
Sidebotham. He wants a Jewish State because 
“its achievement would create a democratic sover- 
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eign state bound by self-interest and sentiment to 
the British Commonwealth of Nations in a part of 
the world of paramount importance to the 
Empire.” 

If Commander Hall’s views are representative 
of an appreciable segment of British officialdom, 
the ultimate agreement in regard to Palestine 
should reflect this view-point. Now that the 
spheres of influence of Mussolini and Great Brit- 
ain in the middle East have been clearly demark- 
ed, and England need no longer fear the intrusion 
of Italy into her hunting ground, perhaps she will 
be less terrorized by Arab banditry and less fear- 
ful of Arab threats. Her own greater security, as 
well as the obvious dictates of self-interest may 
make her more sensitive to the memory of her 
promises and to the demands of justice. 

If Mussolini abides by the agreement, his role 
of instigator of Arab terrorism in Palestine must 
come to an end. Insofar as the terror is artifici- 
ally fomented by outside propagandists, and inso- 
far as it is financed by foreign sources, there 
should be an improvement. This naturally does 
not mean that an immediate peace will descend up- 
on the harried land. Too many passions have been 
unleashed for such an outcome. But the with- 
drawal of paid terrorists and agitators is bound to 
have a calming effect. 

However, one should be hesitant in drawing 
final conclusions of whatever nature from the 
Anglo-Italian agreement. If the treaty does not 
lead to true political stability, to the elimination of 
serious international dangers at least for a time, 
the “virtues” of the established Anglo-Italian 
friendship in relation to the situation in Palestine 
remain subject to doubt. Our interests in Pales- 
tine demand a lasting and genuine world peace 
and a stronger League of Nations with more 
prestige and greater authority. 


TRUE AMERICAN TRADITION 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S “text”, which 


he announced at the last convention of 
the D.A.R., happens to be peculiarly timely and 
pertinent. The President neatly punctured the 
inflated self-esteem of the assembled super-pat- 
riotic ladies by blandly pointing out that his own 
forebears came over on the Mayflower “through 
no fault’”’ of his own. To this apposite statement 
he added: “Remember always that a!l of us, 
and you and I especially, are descended from im- 
migrants and revolutionists.” It is a pity that 
the President found no time to “preach” on this 
text. For the flag-waving Daughters of the Ame- 
rican Revolution and other so-called ‘“‘unhyphen- 
ated” Americans sadly need that preaching. En- 
tirely too many Americans of the D.A.R. type 
exploit the accident of their derivation from a 
native ancestry of a mere five or six generations 
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in order to high-hat the rest of the population. 
Only too frequently these self-constituted gentry 
—and dames of this or that—try to pass them- 
selves off as the sole God-anointed custodians of 
American institutions. Having become reaction- 
ary in their political philosophy, they conveniently 
forget how the American state was originally 
founded upon revolution, and try to freeze Ame- 
rican life into the mold of compromise which the 
“founding fathers” cast over a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Whether any remarks, no matter how 
true, can penetrate the consciousness of the hide- 
bound Tory may be open to doubt. But in any 
case, it is refreshing to note that, in an age when 
alien-baiting and red-hunting are still on the as- 
cendant, a President of the United States had 
the wisdom and the gumption to remind his fel- 
low-citizens that all Americans are immigrants 
and that revolution is in the very best of Ameri- 
can traditions. 


FREE SPEECH FOR NAZIS 


} es RECENT attacks by Nazi thugs in New 
York City raise the question of just what is 
meant by “free speech” and “free assembly.” All 
liberals feel very chary of tampering with any fun- 
damental civil rights. Rightly, they believe that 
their restriction may prove a greater menace to 
liberty than their abuse. But by the time condi- 
tions are reached when it is possible for armed 
gangsters with swastikas to terrorize helpless 
people in the heart of New York City, it obviously 
becomes necessary to re-examine the subject. It is 
not enough to quote Voltaire’s epigram. Quite 
apart from the legal checks against racial incite- 
ment and violence already in existence, there is 
another fundamental question to consider. The 
rights of free speech and free assembly are the 
hard-won fruits of the democratic idea. They are 
democratic processes which can only function with- 
in the framework of a democracy. Their practice 
assumes the validity of the democratic method. 
We assume that the conflict of ideas will result in 
the expression of the popular will, and we assume 
that neither the conflict, nor the will is static. 
There is no petrification; there is the constant pos- 
sibility of change and modification; that is the es- 
sential concept of democracy. Any fascist ele- 
ment, by its nature, strives to freeze this flux. 
Fascism cannot circulate within the democratic 
organism. It can only attack from without. 
Democracy defends itself against murderers, 
thieves and other anti-social elements. It has an 


equal right to defend itself against bands of gang- 
sters who, under the guise of a political philosophy, 
run amuck in the country. Organizations, whose 
avowed object is the abolition of the civil liberties 
of other groups in the population, cannot seek the 
shelter of these liberties in order to continue their 
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It is dangerous sophistry to prate about 
the freedom to assail freedom. The quibble may 
prove too costly. Groups like the German-Amer- 
ican Nazi Bund, whose chief propagandist, char- 
acteristically enough, has served jail sentences for 
indecent exposure, should be outlawed. Toler- 


attacks. 


ance is a reciprocal process. There can be no 


toleration of intolerance. 


"REASONABLE" ANTI-SEMITISM 


E ARE witnessing at present in several 

countries in Eastern and Central Europe a 
struggle between two brands of Anti-Semitism. 
These are the extreme Nazi variety, the uphold- 
ers of which aim to attain the power to rule 
through their advocacy of their brand, and the 
“reasonable” kind usually upheld by those in pow- 
er in order to continue their rule. So far as the 
theory underlying their actions is concerned there 
is not much difference between them. In Poland, 
both the extremist Endeks and the ‘‘reasonable” 
Colonels of the Camp of National Unity agree 
that it would be desirable for the country to rid 
itself of the Jews; they differ on the question of 
method and speed in performance. The short- 
time but ruinous experiment of Goga in Roumania 
proved that a too rapid and thorough elimination 
of the Jews from the already shaky economic 
life of a given agrarian country was the most 
certain road to a speedy and complete bank- 
ruptcy. Another factor to be considered is the 
close connection between the extremist anti-Sem- 
ites and Nazi Germany. The Naras in Poland, 
Condreanu’s green shirted Iron Guard in Row- 
mania and the hooligans of the same ilk in 
Hungary and other countries—all are kept to a 
large extent by Hitler. In these countries where 
anti-Semitism is the best recruiting slogan, the 
government in power proceeds ,not too reluctant- 
ly, to utilize the same demagogy for its own pur- 
pose. It is mainly for these reasons that King 
Carol is proceeding energetically against the 
threat of the Roumanian Nazis and that Colonel 
Skwarczynski suddenly woke up to the realiza- 
tion that the totalitarian Nazis cannot fit in his 
polite Camp of National Unity. In his attempt 
to create ‘“‘a moderately nationalist, moderately 
anti-Semitic, and non-totalitarian’” Poland, anti- 
Semitism must choose the longer and more polite 
route of gradualism. 

A similar experiment in a “scientific” introduc- 
tion of a 20% quota for Jews in the economic 
life of the country is being planned by the party 
in power in Hungary. The proposed law, most 
naturally, does not include any clauses which 
would change the composition of the judiciary 
and the civil service, for instance, so that they 
would include 20% Jews instead of the infinitesi- 
mal number now engaged in these functions. It is 
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designed to work but one way. Rydz-Smigly, King 
Carol and Horthy, are thus learning from the 
Goga experiment. 

Hungarian Jewry will have learned a few useful 
lessons from its despised “barbarous” and un- 
acknowledged East-European brethren. Polish 
Jewry has shown a good example of defense for 
each threatened economic position. Roumanian 
Jewry has shown a good example of possible re- 
sistance which hastened the end of Goga’s regime. 
The favorite methods of self-defense of the as- 
similated Hungarian Jews have been very simple 
to-date. They consisted in blaming it on the Ga- 
lician invaders, on the Zionists, in the assertion of 
superpatriotism which in many cases led to the 
final adoption of 100% Magyarism in the form 
of baptism and in a steady denial of any com- 
munity of world Jewish interests. It seems that 
an awakening is taking place now. Superpatriot- 
ism does not help and baptism is but a temporary 
refuge in view of the spreading of extremism. A 
conscious and realistic ideological understanding 
is the necessary basis for economic resistance. Let 
us hope that Hungarian Jewry will acquire the 
weapons of national Jewish solidarity for the long 
struggle ahead of them. 


A SOUND PROPOSITION 


_ THE Lloyd Bank of London recently 
lent the Keren Hayesod (Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund) £150,000 ($750,000), few news- 
papers bothered to take notice. For the press, 
in reporting on Palestine, naturally inclines to 
stress more sensational items like the unfair re- 
striction on Jewish immigration, the continuance 
of Arab brigandage and murder, and the British 
government’s apparent inability to cope with the 
terrorist situation. Yet such highlights, though 
important, tell only a small part of the story. 
The most significant fact about present-day Eretz 
Israel is rather that despite all political obstacles, 
Jewish economic enterprise is still moving on- 
ward. Behind the facade of fascist-fomented 
violence and in the face of British shilly-shallying 
with the mandate, Palestinian Jews are uninter- 
ruptedly proceeding with their daily work of 
upbuilding. They undauntedly found new colo- 
nies, consolidate their older settlements, and 
steadily increase the number of their industrial 
and agricultural undertakings. Hard-boiled real- 
ists in the “City”—London’s financial center— 
estimate this remarkable, display of stamina at its 
full value. Hence three years ago the Lloyd 
Bank granted the Keren Hayesod a loan of a 
half million pounds. And now, notwithstanding 
the persistence of Arab terrorism, Lloyd’s has 
issued another loan. The cash thus made avail- 
able to Jewish creative effort is, in part, to be 
spent on colonization projects, and also on a hous- 
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ing program in small towns and villages. In ad- 
dition, a fairly large percentage of the new money 
is to be used for inaugurating industrial enter- 
prises and for improving conditons in the older 
settlements. All these endeavors to further Jew- 
ish colonization, housing, industry and agriculture 
are paying their own way. For unsentimental 
Lloyd’s would not by a long shot provide Pales- 
tine national institutions with money to expand 
their activities unless it felt certain that Jewish 
economy in Eretz Israel was a pretty sound 
proposition. 


TOSCANINI AND THE IVORY TOWER 
b igen WHO have seen the Mercury Theatre 


production of “Julius Caesar” will probably 
remember the killing of the poet Cinna more vivid- 
ly than any other moment in the play. The scene 
occupies only a few lines in Shakespeare’s text; 
the mob bent on destruction kills Cinna whom 
they happen to encounter. Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion is obvious—he is concerned with picturing 
the mob, brutal, heedless and unreflecting. But 
Orson Welles, by a stroke of genius has succeeded 
in endowing this slight scene with far greater im- 
plications. Cinna cries out repeatedly to the mob 
which closes in upon him “But I am Cinna, the 
poet. I am not Cinna, the conspirator, I am Cin- 
na, the poet.’’ And he is beaten down still wail- 
ing ‘I am Cinna, the poet.’’ The cumulative force 
of those repeated cries finally reaches every one 
in the audience. Why so much attention has been 
focused on this scene becomes clear. The purpose 
is to attack the aesthete who thinks he can escape 
the storm of his period by clamoring “I am an 
artist, I am not interested in politics.” But he can- 
not retreat to an ivory tower, because the ivory 
tower becomes a barricade, whatever his desire. 
As a matter of fact, most significant contempo- 
rary writers are participating in the political strug- 
gle in some fashion. The very nature of writing 
makes silence on crucial themes almost impossible. 
Musicians, however, are’not so immediately or 
inevitably involved. That is why the extraordi- 
nary beauty of Toscanini’s tour of Palestine is 
even more poignant. His refusal to conduct in 
Germany, his immediate cancellation of his con- 
nection with Salzburg, were inspiring and coura- 
geous enough in themselves. That he has also 
stepped forward as the champion of oppressed 
Jewry crowns what has gone before. Few enough 
blows are struck in our defense by others; few 
enough protests voiced. Among the most hearten- 
ing sounds heard in Palestine recently was the 
music floating from under Toscanini’s baton over 
Galilee and the Judean hills. The bombs and 
shots, for a while at any rate, were muffled by 
those proud notes. 
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Rock In The Danube 


(News Item: Fifty-one Jews Set Adrift By Nazis on Austrian Frontier.) 


We will not forget that rock, 
That breakwater in the Danube 
That dark dawn. 


Always we will see 

The bodies clinging, 
The rough stone jutting, 
And the swirling river. 
Always we will hear 
Those cries. 


Over and over we count them: 

Fifty-one Jews on a wet rock 

Beneath an April night of stars. 

Fifty-one Jews from Kitsee and Jarendorf 

(Gay Burgenland where the beer foams and the 
song rises) 

Fifty-one Jews from Austria, 


Waving white handkerchiefs. 


Step by step we follow them: 

The old Rabbi, the sick wife, the onvinnin 
children. 

One day of grace in Czechoslovakia,— 

(Chorus of salvation peal one note! 

A German innkeeper gave them food. 

A German innkeeper 

Tended their wounds. ) 


From Bakhmut To 


_. CZARIST police arrested me for the 
first time, I was confined for three weeks 
together with criminal offenders. The prisons, 
at that time, were overcrowded and it was fre- 
quently necessary to “accommodate” the enemies 
of the Czar in cells which housed thieves, mur- 
derers and sexual offenders. Looking backward, 
I am grateful to fate for bringing me into contact, 
even though but for a brief period, with people 
who had arrived at the conclusion that the Ten 
Commandments were not meant for them. I do 
not know if my colleagues of the prison in Bakh- 
mut learned anything from me, but I learned 
many things from them which remain in my 
memory for life. 

I remember the first evening that I was intro- 
duced into the long and narrow cell. The Starosta, 
the oldest and most revered among the convicts, 
sized me up and pronounced the sentence which 
in his opinion I justly deserved: “Don’t bawl at 


Over and over we count them! 

Fifty driven into Hungary. 

(Droop your wings, angels of mercy: 

Only one escapes, 

One sick old woman lies in a Jewish hospital 
In Czechoslovakia. ) 

Thirty-five spewed back into Austria; 

Fifteen stagger in the Pheasant wood, 

Hide in the green Pheasant wood of Hungary. 


So the count ends, unending; 
Thirty-five, fifteen, one; 
One, fifteen, thirty-five ! 


My flesh is on that rock. 

I feel the streaming tide, the gray water 
(Beautiful blue Danube water!) 

The cudgels fall before me and the sun. 
My child is hunted in the Pheasant wood. 
I hear him scream. 


We will all meet on that rock, 
The fifty-one, and we—and they. 
We will all meet on that rock 
In another dawn. 
Marie SYRKIN 


Vienna 
© by Hayim Greenberg 


night. There’s no mother bitch here to shut your 
mouth with her breast.” (A hint at my extreme 
youth.) After the ceremony of eating supper in 
which I did not participate—it consisted of 
scummy soup eaten by all from one large kettle 
(the first few days I had strength enough to remain 
finicky )—the Starosta ordered me to get up early 
in the morning and carry out the slop pail. In 
those days it was the custom in many Russian 
prisons not to allow the prisoners to leave their 
cells at night. In some of the prisons the toilet 
was located in the yard and the authorities decided 
that at night the prisoners might fulfill all their 
physiological needs in the Parasha, a large bucket 
which was brought into the cell after sunset and 
was carried out after sunrise. At first I wondered 
what I had done to merit this honor on the very 
first day of my stay, but a few hours later I under- 
stood much better the “Sociology” of the prison 
in Bakhmut. 
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There were twenty-two criminal offenders and 
four “‘politicals” in my cell. The criminals were 
thus in a majority; the political prisoners, in the 
minority. Furthermore, the criminals were al- 
ready serving their terms, while we were merely 
transients, still in the process of investigation and, 
theoretically at least, we could be freed or trans- 
ferred to another prison on a moment’s notice. 
The criminals therefore considered themselves as 
“citizens”, residents of long standing, while we 
were strangers, aliens and unwelcome guests. Our 
minority rights were recognized on only one occa- 
sion—dinner time (in this respect the prison was 
almost a perfect communist state). We were 
welcomed to the kettle and to the large slices of 
sour corn bread as citizens of equal rank; but in 
all other respects we were “subjects”. Carrying 
out the slop pail was our exclusive function—sucb 
is the power of the majority. (Friends have told 
me of instances of respectful and touching atti- 
tudes exhibited towards them by the criminals. 
But in my prison I witnessed no such tender out- 
bursts. ) ° 


In those days I felt the humiliation of carrying 
out the slop pail with an exaggerated sense of 
tragedy. We knew that disobedience would be 
punished by blows. 


Many years have passed since that time, and 
I now remember the forced labor which the other 
prisoners inflicted on me almost without bitterness. 
I say to myself, those unfortunate men had to 
compensate themselves in some way and they had 
no other means for self compensation. They 
therefore furbished up their ego with the realiza- 
tion that they had more “rights” than the political 
fools. 

It was no accident that the “regime” generally 
became more severe on a day when a girl was 
allowed to visit one of the political prisoners for 
a few minutes—especially if the girl was pretty. 

* x x 


The end of 1917 or the beginning of 1918 in 
Leningrad (then still Petrograd). Seventy or 
eighty older men in full dress and top hats stand 
on Nevski Prospect and laboriously try to remove 
the snow from the sidewalks with half broken 
shovels. I ask the militia man who guards them, 
who they are. It turns out that bourgeois and 
bureaucrats of the past have been mobilized for 
forced labor. The soldier, a young fellow with 
a colorful Volga accent, is disgusted with the 
whole business. The district soviet, he says, 
drafted them early in the morning for the work 
and commanded them to put on their best attire. 
“Maybe it’s good,” he admits, ‘that the proletar- 
ians should see that they are the rulers and that 
the ‘lords’ no longer govern Russia. But what,” 
he asked, “‘is the use of this mobilization? The 
damned exploiters are not strong enough to do 


who caught the wives of the class enemy and 
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the work no matter how hard they try. (They 
all smell of the grave, he added.) And tomorrow 
it will anyway be necessary to call some regular 
guys, born workers, to complete the task.” 

The militiaman looked upon it as a spree, a 
crazy whim, a caprice. (At that time free speech 
was still allowed in the streets of the Bolshevik 
fatherland.) But for over half an hour I observed 
a crowd of common people—so far as could be 
determined from their faces they were not work- 
ers but looked more like types from the under- 
world—who stood on the sidelines and whooped 
it up and derived a sadistic satisfaction from the 
misery of the laborers. And why not? If every- 
body is deprived of human rights, it is just as well 
that there should be a stratum of society with still 
fewer rights. I will not be drafted for forced 
labor but that blood sucker and one time cham- 
pagne guzzler will. Someone else’s slavery is my 
liberty. Long live liberty! 

K * * 


The summer of 1920 in Kiev. A new version 
of “slop pail” justice. On the main thoroughfare 
stand young men with thick cigarettes between 
their lips and draft passing women for work. 
They examine every woman’s documents and if 
one cannot prove that she is the wife of a pro- 
letarian, or that she is engaged in “socially use- 
ful’? work, she is sent to clean the toilet in one of 
the barracks. The more intellectual or elegant the 
woman seems to be, the more certain she is to 
be sent to this kind of work accompanied by the 
applause of the soldiers. 

On that day I heard one soldier brag before 
another that the toilet of his barrack was cleaned 
by the wife of a governor. The other soldier 
gloated over the fact that the toilet of his reg- 
iment was cleaned by a baroness. He therefore 
considered himself a step higher in the social scale 
than his comrade. Afterwards they nearly killed 
each other in the brawl that followed the discus- 
sion as to who is nobler, the wife of a governor 
or a baroness. They finally came to terms with 
the realization that, be it as it may, they were 
both aristocrats ... 

* * * 


March, 1938 in Vienna. 

Nazi hooligans demonstrate their superiority 
and the nobility of being Aryans. They drag Jews 
out of their homes and force them to clean the 
streets and to wash the sidewalks. Street clean- 
ing, from their point of view, is a low type of 
work. They therefore degrade the Jews and 
derive Aryan satisfaction from the spectacle—if 
it’s dirty work, let the Jew do it. Like my “col- 
leagues” of the prison in Bakhmut, like the Petro- 
grad proletarian “nobility” who sent aristocrats 
to sweep the snow, like the young men of Kiev 
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sent them to perform “socially useful’? work in 
the barracks, the Vienna Nazis also feel elevated 
and ennobled through degrading someone else. 
No Aryan will be drafted for forced labor, but 
a Jew will. Tomorrow or the day after, this work 
will no longer be given to the Jew. Thousands of 
Jews will be ready to clean the streets voluntarily 
to gain a livelihood, to earn a piece of bread. But 
then they will be ruled out. Jews have no right 
to work and to earn their living. The people will 
have had enough of the spectacle and Nazi eco- 
nomics will hold sway. Street cleaning will be 
declared a respectable occupation which no Jew 
must engage in. Meanwhile it provides a gay 
and festive mood. The Jew, the alien, the for- 
eigner, the capitalist and communist, the religious 
fanatic and atheist, the fanatical nationalist and 
international traitor, the dry rationalist and mys- 
tical wizard, is forced to carry the Nazi slop pail. 
Elementary human rights are taken away from 
everyone; it is therefore good that there still 
exists one stratum of the population which has 
still fewer rights. The more they are spat upon, 
the more favored can the others feel. 


The eternal law of ‘‘compensation.” In Czar- 
ist. Russia, the unprotected Jew; in proletarian 
Russia, the rightless bourgeois; in Nazi Austria, 
the Semite. No slavery exists which does not 
create for itself an illusion of freedom and power 
as long as there is someone who is even more en- 
slaved. Even chains are worthwhile if the gov- 
ernment declares them to be an honor, if there 
exists a law according ‘to which no others may 
wear chains because they are not noble enough 
to be slaves, and in general have no right to live. 


There is no price too high which the man with- 
out self respect would not pay for the fiction of 
nobility and the right to treat others as being 
lower than himself. 

* * * 


Only the low degrade. Only the joyless. pun- 
ish. It may seem that every one knows this but 
no one knows it enough; no one draws the right 
conclusions. 

* * * 

I see that our press is enthused over the Vien- 
nese Jewish general Von Sommer. When the 
Nazis came to draft him for forced labor to 
clean the streets, he asked permission to change 
his clothes. He entered another room, put on his 
general’s uniform and decorated himself with 
all his medals. It is told that the Nazis were 
shamed; they saluted and left his house. 

How low we must have fallen to be charmed 
by the behavior of Von Sommer. Had the Jew- 
ish general fully appreciated the tragedy of our 
times he might not have made this demonstra- 
tion. He would not have utilized his privileges 
as a general. (How much longer will it continue 
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to be a Jewish privilege in Vienna?) He would 
have understood that if Jews are forced to clean 
the streets, he is a Jew and not a general and he 
must, together with the other Jews—Polish, 
Galician, the passportless, the unknown, the help- 
less—take the broom in hand and allow himself 
to be “degraded.” The Nazi gangsters were 
ashamed. (The inborn fear of uniforms.) Von 
Sommer should have been ashamed at their dis- 
comfiture: does it mean that a Jew without a 
geenral’s uniform may be degraded? 

I am not ready to preach to Von Sommer. 
Who among us is absolutely certain that he 
would have behaved differently under such circum- 
stances? I am only shocked at the enthusiasm of 
the Jewish press. Where is the cause for jubilee? 
What noble deed has been accomplished ? 


* * * 


A voice from India: “I am a scavenger;” 
Ghandi. An immense country calls him teacher. 
Millions call him prophet. But he is ready to 
become a street cleaner in order to remove the 
fictitious stigma from “dirty” work. 

It is a voice which rings of the future, of those 
days when streets will be cleaned as a labor of 
service and not out of fear, when work will be 
done out of respect for oneself and out of love for 
one’s neighbor, because it will be considered be- 
neath human dignity to allow the streets to remain 
filthy. 


“T am a scavenger.” Today it means assault 
and degradation for some and a mean type of 
work for others. Tomorrow, the day after, it 
will partake of the sacredness of toil. 








SUMMER SEMINAR 
of the 
League for Labor Palestine 
at 


Hechaluiz Farm, Cream Ridge, N. J. 
ANNOUNCES 


DECORATION DAY WEEK END 
Friday, May 27th to Monday, May 30th 


PROGRAM 
Lectures (in English): HILLEL BAVLI, well- 
known Hebrew poet and scholar, on 
“Labor Palestine in Literature” (and other 
lectures). 


Concert: ZVI ZEITLEIN, young violinist virtuoso 
DOROTHY WAGNER, pianist 
Palestinian and Folk Songs 


Campfire, Outdoor Sports, etc. 
RATES: $7.50 for the 3 days; $2.75 a day 


Spend a week-end in the congenial atmosphere of 
comradeship permeated with the spirit of 
Halutziut. 

Make reservations now in the office of The League, 
275 Seventh Avenue, WAtkins 9-5288. 


























Return To Utopia 


—- MARX and Frederick Engels labored 
long to make socialism scientific, and it was 
their boast and that of their disciples that they 
had succeeded. To them it appeared that as long 
as socialism was based on moral principles it must 
always remain a matter of dispute as to what true 
moral principles really were, and whether men 
could ever be persuaded freely to accept the truth. 
Thus the problem presented itself as essentially 
one of excluding altogether the moral elements 
from the foundation of socialism. If a basis for 
socialism could somehow be found which would 
make resort to moral principles superfluous, it 
would be proof against attack in what had always 
been its Achilles’ heel. To make a science of 
socialism, wrote Engels, “‘it was first necessary to 
place it on a sound basis.” 


A “sound” scientific basis for socialism was soon 
discovered in the working of the dialectic. The 
application of the dialectic revealed ‘‘on the one 
hand, the capitalistic methods of production in 
their historical connection . . . their necessity at a 
given historical epoch, and therefore the necessity 
of their ultimate disappearance.’ On the other 
hand, it also explained their inner character. 
“We must thank Marx,’” wrote Engels with gen- 
erous modesty, “‘for these two great discoveries: 
the materialist conception of history and the dis- 
closure of the mystery of capitalistic production. 
Granted these and socialism became a science, 
which thereupon had only to busy itself with the 
working out of these ideas in their individual 
aspects and connections.” 


In this way the dogma of the inevitability of 
socialism became an indispensable adjunct of the 
doctrine that socialism was a scientific system. 
The antithesis had been clearly drawn. Pre- 
Marxian socialist theories were all utopian be- 
cause their common characteristic was speculation 
as to what an ideal society ought to be, i. e., 
morals; Marxism, on the other hand, excluded all 
“oughts”. Whereas socialism before Marx had 
been largely (though not altogether) a moral 
problem, Marxian socialism now consciously ruled 
out the moral element. Swollen with scientific 
conceit, it would have nothing to do with ethics, 
which it mockingly derided as “eternal truths’’. 

Today, however, there are straws in the wind 
pointing to a new revisionism, a return to the pre- 
Marxian “Utopia”, to the linking of socialism 
with morals. I say a new revisionism because the 
old revisionism, which became the practice of 
Marxist parties but not their theory, has already 
passed into history. True enough, a thorough- 
going Bernsteinism, such as Bernstein himself 
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propounded in his candid ‘‘Voraussetzungen des 
Sozialismus” would have saved the valuable ele- 
ments in Marxism while re-invigorating socialism 
with a moral foundation, but;>—tnfortunately, it 
was easier to compromise, and so long as the 
socialist movement was in the ascendant the times 
were favorable to a compromise. As the history, 
particularly of German social democracy, has 
strikingly shown, it is not difficult for socialist 
parties to carry on a reformist tactic while espous- 
ing a revolutionary theory. Indeed, in our own 
country at present, to go on further, the commu- 
nist party professes not to. have changed its under- 
lying theory in the slightest, yet it is a far cry 
from the intransigeance of 1919, when the com- 
munists even refused to nominate candidates for 
executive office in the capitalist state, to the ultra- 
reformist’ practice of 1938. Man may not be a 
logical animal but he is a clever one and seldom 
incapable of intellectual self-justification. 


The Marxian view that the socialist movement 
was a product of capitalism and developed pari 
passu with it, found rough empiric justification in 
the two score years preceding the World War. 
England and the United States, it is true, were 
disappointing exceptions, but even in these coun- 
tries the socialist movement steadily gained in 
strength. On the continent, particularly in Ger- 
many, the progress of socialism was undeniable. 
Surely, Marx was right. Capitalism was digging 
its own grave; it was creating a proletariat which, 
perforce, had to turn to socialism as a solution for 
the increasing “‘contradictions of capitalism.” 

The triumph of bolshevism in Russia and of 
fascism in Italy and Germany have rudely jolted 
the optimistic notions of the orthodox Marxists. 
In the first place, as has been pointed out before, 
though the Russian communists acted in the name 
of Marx, their success was ‘not to be foreseen on 
Marxian premises. According to “‘scientific social- 
ism” the socialist revolution should have first 
broken out in England or Germany, then perhaps 
in Belgium, Holland, France, and only finally in 
Russia, after having already conquered capital- 
istically backward countries like Austria and Italy. 
Spain, alone, should have disputed last place with 
Russia. 

Bolshevism’s unforeseen and complete victory 
in Russia was an awkward nut for orthodox Marx- 
ists to crack, and the situation was rendered no 
less quizzical by the fact that the bolshevik leaders 
themselves professed a rigid orthodoxy. Com- 
munist theorists tried to escape the dilemma by 
hinting the existence of a mysterious “law” of 
uneven development. The assertion of such a 
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“law” is found to be nothing other than the trite 
consideration that special circumstances determine 
particular cases. The mensheviks, on the other 
hand, maintained either or both that the bolshevik 
revolution was simply a bourgeois revolution like 
the French, only in Marxian disguise, and that its 
socialism would be short lived to be soon followed 
by a capitalist restoration. 

It is too early, yet, to venture a final appraisal 
of the bolshevik revolution. So much, however, 
seems certain, paradoxical as it may appear. The 
Russian Revolution, contrary to menshevik predic- 
tions, has achieved what even the bolsheviks did 
not dream as possible: the organization of a quasi- 
socialist economy, independent of the capitalist 
world, over the vast area of Soviet Russia. On 
the other hand, the Russian Revolution is as far 
as ever (and some say drifting steadily farther 
than ever) from the socialist ideal of classless 
equality and freedom of the individual from the 
claims of an authoritarian state. There are few, 
if any, communists who can approach the Russian 
Revolution with anything like the zeal, the fervor, 
the ecstatic religious utopianism of 1919. Even 
the most zealous communist must admit, if he is 
honest, that in point of classless equality and indi- 
vidual liberty, Soviet Russia of the present is only 
a remote approximation to his hopes. 

The course of the Russian Revolution has 
shown that both camps of Marxists, left as well as 
right, bolshevik and menshevik, were in error. An 
anti-capitalistic revolution took place in a vast 
country undeveloped capitalistically; the governors 
of the country imbued with Marxist socialist ideas 
succeeded not only in retaining power, but in 
creating a huge non-capitalist state-owned and 
directed economic machine. : Orthodox scientific 
socialism which held this impossible seems fatuous 
in the face of the inescapable facts. But no less 
wanting is the left wing interpretation of scientific 
socialism. The Russian proletarian dictatorship 
is totally unlike the picture of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat sketched by Marx in the “Civil 
War in France,” or even by Lenin in his “State 
and Revolution”; indeed, it is thevery perfection 
of the authoritarian ‘“‘Polizeijstaat”’, against which 
the socialist protest was directed; the antithesis of 
that state so much lauded by a standing army was 
non-existent and even the police were stripped of 
political functioning. 

Contemporary history has confronted Marxism 
with still another paradox. The greatest revolu- 
tion of modern times took place in one of the 
least developed capitalist countries of Europe; the 
greatest counter-revolution in one of the most 
advanced and, indeed, in that very country which 
rightly boasted of being the cradle of scientific 
socialism, the home of Marxism, possessing a 
proletariat schooled for three and four genera- 
tions in the Marxian socialist tradition. Beaten 
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and submerged by the counterrevolution were 
both wings of the socialist movement, right and 
left, socialist and communist. In a few short 
months hardly a vestige of either remained to 
testify to the power of a party which had elected 
the first president of the Reich, and had directed 
its initial footsteps. 

The dilemma was particularly cruel in that the 
counterrevolution was the child of the crisis 
which socialists and communists had pointed to as 
the inescapable outcome of capitalism, the rotten 
ripe fruit of its contradictions; surely, the most 
severe economic crisis in capitalist history, a crisis 
so deep, virulent and widespread as to have been 
heralded throughout the world even by many non- 
socialists as marking the end of capitalism, was 
the time ideally suited for the socialist revolution. 
Had not Marxists maintained that beyond a cer- 
tain point capitalism could develop no further; 
that daily it was digging its own grave, creating 
all the conditions necessary both for its overthrow 
and for the emergence of a new and superior social 
order? The celebrated Marxian dialectic—so 
long the theme of windy discussions and debates 
among the learned Marxian schoolmen—what 
was it but the metaphysical justification of the 
reliance placed by Marxists in the so-called eco- 
nomic contradictions of capitalism as the guar- 
antor of socialist victory? More than eighty 
years ago Marx and Engels themselves had indi- 
cated the economic crisis then raging as presaging 
the speedy dissolution of capitalism and the ap- 
proach of socialism. Their disciples were, un- 
happily, to witness a far deeper crisis issuing in 
the triumph.of reaction. 

Where now was the vaunted correlation be- 
tween capitalist development and the progress of 
socialism? In Russia, a backward country had 
turned to socialism; in Germany, an advanced one 
had embraced the counterrevolution. Human 
integrity is never so dull as to lack excuses. The 
bolsheviks had discovered a law of unequal devel- 
opment, dating it is said from Marx but first 
explicitly formulated by Lenin. In explanation 
of the German tragedy it was alleged that fascism 
was the resort of monopoly capitalism, the last 
stage of rotten capitalist society. How soon was 
it forgotten that less than a score of years before 
socialists had nominated imperialism for that 
thankless role. Did not Lenin entitle his book 
*Imperialism—the Last Stage of Capitalism”? 
Furthermore, how could Marxist socialists re- 
concile their explanation of fascism as the resort 
of monopoly capitalism with the petit bourgeois 
program of Hitler, and the notorious support 
given to Hitlerism by the Petit bourgeoisie, which 
indeed, if the Marxist prognosis were correct, 
should have disappeared? ‘Then, too, unpleasant 
as the admission must be, it nevertheless is the 
fact that fascism was welcomed by large sections, 
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if not the majority, of the German working class. 
The last Hitler elections, with all due allowance 
for its unreliability as an index, showed greater 
support for the dictator in the working class dis- 
tricts of Berlin, the former strongholds of the 
communists, than in the bourgeois quarters. In 
the Saar, under free elections, a preponderantly 
working class province enthusiastically voted for 
its own enslavement. 

Even if we accept the explanation that fascism 
is the weapon grasped at by monopoly capitalism 
(an interpretation that is open to objection as 
well on other grounds than the ones already indi- 
cated) the Marxist outlook is not bright. Italy, a 
country incidentally not notorious for the domi- 
nance of monopoly capitalism, has been fascist 
now for fifteen years. Germany for five. If the 
so-called contradictions of capitalism are insoluble 
the result may be war or revolution, but it does 
not follow that socialism will succeed to the 
heritage. Indeed, it is curious to note that even 
the socialist program, or better, particularly 
the communist program, does not demand a social- 
ist revolution in place of fascism. Both socialists 
and communists would be only too happy to return 
to the liberal capitalist era before fascism was 
even a name. Such is the irony of history, and 
the perverse fanaticism of doctrinaires that the 
only people who now dream of a thorough-going 
socialist revolution on the Russian model are a 
small group of Trotskyist doctrinaires hunted 
down in Russia and indulgently tolerated in liberal 
capitalist countries. One would imagine from 
their zeal to extend the “permanent revolution” 
over an international area, that they are simply 
charmed by its success in the land of its first 
creation. 

It should be obvious that if fascism is a sort of 
grasping for power by monopoly capitalists to 
rescue an inevitably tottering capitalism from 
falling, then the future is pretty black, for in that 
case we are all in for it. If we are to accept the 
Marxian sketch of economic evolution, the devel- 
opment of monopoly capitalism is inescapable and 
sooner or later (the wonder only is that it has not 
already happened here), Morgan, Rockefeller & 
Co. are going to pick their man to save them 
from the non-existent “reds”. Fortunately, the 
theory is a false one. 


The bolshevik and fascist revolutions struck a 
severe blow at the Marxian dogma of the histor- 
ical_ necessity of socialism. They are likewise 
leading to reaction against Marxian amoralism; 
and inevitably so; first, because fascism as well 
as bolshevism are avowed exponents of pure 
amoralism in politics: the end justifies the means; 
no quarter to the political enemy; ruthless pressure 
not only on the political enemy but on his family 
and friends; no considerations of person or senti- 
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ment may interfere with the requirements, real or 
alleged, of state policy and subordination to the 
Leader. Second, because a defeated party striv- 
ing against his conqueror cannot appeal to his- 
toric necessity—that call was already made and 
failed; he must urge his own morality against the 
immorality of his adversary. 


Anyone familiar with pre-war socialist litera- 
ture, the books, pamphlets and speeches of social- 
ist leaders, who compares them with the present- 
day output will be struck with the fact that the 
pre-war literature was the expression of a totally 
different psychological climate from that of the 
present day. The pre-war socialists proudly pro- 
claimed the certainty of their triumph, and as his- 
tory seemed to be on their side the march of his- 
tory was its own justification. Men who were 
confident of their success were only too eager to 
argue with Hegel that “Die Weltgeschichte ist 
das Weltgericht”, a maxim not essentially differ- 
ent from our own “Might makes right”. We see 
the same phenomenon today when fascists speak 
arrogantly and disdainfully of decadent democ- 
racies, of the logic of history, the right of superior 
strength, etc. But how appeal to the logic of 
history when Cleo has turned her logic against you, 
has raised the scaffolding only to precipitate you 
into the abyss? 

I said at the outset that there were signs of a 
reaction now under way among socialists and com- 
munists against a complete trust in the “‘dialectic,” 
in the so-called contradictions of capitalism; a re- 
action in favor of infusing socialism and even com- 
munism with morals; in a sense a return to “uto- 
pian” socialist notions current before Marx wrote 
“Das Kapital.” 

Willi Schlamm, an Austrian socialist, formerly 
editor of Die Weltbuehne, has just published a 
book with the title ‘“Diktatur der Luege”’ (Dicta- 
torship Founded in Duplicity). While primarily 
directed against the dictatorship of Stalin, the 
book is an arraignment of Marxism as well for its 
elimination of moral principles from socialism. If 
society is to be saved it must be done not by the 
processes of a mystical dialectic, but by the activ- 
ity of self-respecting and morally sound human be- 
ings. The “historic role” for which the proletar- 
iat is destined in the Marxian system is a piece of 
wishful thinking, not social science, of which, in- 
deed, we know little. Despite its acid criticism of 
Marxism, Schlamm’s book was warmly received 
by many socialists and at least one critic generally 
regarded as sympathetic to Marxism, Mr. Ed- 
mund Wilson, writing in the Nation, says of it: 
“His (Schlamm’s) book is not a political pro- 
gram, nor is it properly even a manifesto. It is 
rather in the nature of a sermon. But it may be 
what socialism needs at the moment is a few ser- 
mons like this of Schlamm. Certainly, “The Dik- 
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tatur der Luege”’ is one of the most bracing and 
air-clearing documents which have yet come out of 
the crisis of the left.” 

To Trotsky, who is thoroughly steeped in tra- 
ditional doctrinaire Marxism, Schlamm’s book is, 
of course, a returh to pre-Marxist socialism “‘in its 
most sentimental” form. ‘Trotsky’s criticism is 
exaggerated, but it contains a core of truth. The 
dialectic having failed, socialists must of necessity 
seek an ethical basis for their appeal. 

Last year the celebrated Italian emigre writer, 
Silone, published a new novel “Bread and Wine.” 
The work which is partly autobiographical re- 
counts the return in disguise to Italy of an anti- 
Fascist seeking to stir up opposition to the regime. 
Philip Spina, the revolutionist, is, however, not the 
only hero of the book; the other is the tutor of 
Spina’s youth, a Catholic priest named Don Ben- 
edetto. The old priest is resolute in his opposi- 
tion to fascism, nor is he disturbed by the fact 
that this puts him in the same political camp’ with 
communists and socialists. “Might not the ideal 
of social justice that is animating the masses to- 
day,” he reflects, “be one of the pseudonyms the 
Lord is using to free himself from the control of 
the churches and banks?” But where the vener- 
able Don Benedetto was unshaken in his faith, his 
favorite pupil, Spina, on the other hand, began to 
doubt whether the philosophy of Marx was suf- 
ficient to answer the questionings of an anti-fascist 
revolutionary. ‘‘... he had been a Marxist for 
fifteen years, and it had become his profession.” 
But he asks himself: “Has not truth for me be- 
come party truth? Has not justice for me become 
party justice? Have not party interests ended by 
deadening all my discrimination between moral 
values? Do I, too, despise them as petty bour- 
geois prejudices?” 

Silone, it is obvious, has felt deeply this prob- 
lem of the necessity of a socialist ethic. It has 
seared his soul and moved his pen to write for us 
a beautiful and unforgettable book; a book in 
which the author is as merciless in his self-exam- 
ination as he is stalwart in his refusal to bow to 
the tyranny of dictatorship. 


I will point to just one more instance of the fer- 
ment which is agitating thoughtful socialists. The 
editors of ““Common Sense” organized a sympo- 
sium, reported in the January 1938 issue, on the 
Trotsky refutation of the Moscow Trials. Max 
Eastman would “trace back the disastrous situa- 
tion in Russia to the very beginning of the Bolshe- 
vik power in 1937 . . . we must trace it back be- 
yond that to Marx and beyond Marx to Hegel, in 
whose ‘dialectic’ philosophy Stalin’s morals among 
other prodigies have their theoretic roots.” Eu- 
gene Lyons puts his finger on the same spot when 
he writes: “Insofar as he (Trotsky) collaborated 
in emptying the socialist idea of its ethical and 
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humanistic values, he was the architect of his own 
downfall.” 

The verdict of Mr. Lyons may lack charity but 
not accuracy. The attempt to make socialism a 
foolproof scientific system has led to its dehuman- 
ization. An ethical renewal of socialism—the 
need for which seems evident from the examples 
we have adduced—cannot be had except at the 
cost of stripping Marxism of its scientific preten- 
sions. Socialism as a scientific system is dying but 
socialists may well take comfort in the reflection 
that socialism has never died without its finding 
rebirth in the quest of man for social justice. 
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GATEWAY TO ZION 


HAT MIGHT elsewhere seem a quite 
prosaic fact, often in Palestine assumes the 
proportions of a heroic and significant symbol. A 
foundation stone for a rural hospital, a group of 
boys catching fish in a lake, a well successfully 
bored, cheese made from goat’s milk—details all 
of them—here become indices of fundamental 
changes, windows opening on to far-reaching fu- 
ture developments. The Jewish community in 
Palestine, still less than three percent of the Jewry 
of the world, seems to have become a sort of ex- 
perimental laboratory in which the nation, living 
its own life—through a representative minority 
for the first time in many centuries, is constantly 
having to make basic social, economic and psycho- 
logical adjustments that re-fashion its character 
and are thus far more meaningful than they ap- 
pear to be at first glance. 
It would be hard to find a better example of this 
Palestinian symbolism than the Tel-Aviv harbor. 
From the time in May 1936 when it was a tiny 


wooden jetty and Mayor Dizengoff, wrapped in . 


the glamor of an almost legendary past and of 
obviously imminent death, proclaimed ‘Here a 
great port will be built,” the harbor has had love 
and devotion lavished upon it in a measure quite 
out of proportion to its actual achievements. 
School children from all over the country are 
taken on pilgrimages to it, a trip to it is the favor- 
ite Saturday outing of Tel-Aviv families; songs 
about it are sung by grown-ups as eagerly as by 
kindergartners, and to be a sailor or a port worker 
is now the younger generation’s highest ambition. 
In more practical terms, devotion to the harbor 
has made over 20,000 persons during a period 
of bloodshed and economic depression, voluntarily 
and with little hope of immediate returns, sub- 
scribe a million dollars towards the building of 
“their” port. But nothing demonstrated the pub- 
lic attachment to the port so well as the celebra- 
tion on February 23rd of the granting of permis- 
sion to land passengers at Tel-Aviv. 
Unfortunately stormy weather made the event 
symbolical in an almost comic sense; the twelve 
persons who were to be the first passengers land- 
ed, had to get off at Haifa and the High Com- 
missioner’s official authorization opening the port 
in the future to passenger. traffic served as the 
only justification for the holiday excitement. But 
the holiday excitement was not dampened by the 
rain—the whole city was, as the American phrase 
might have put it, “port conscious.” On the roof 
of the City Hall there was a ship, picked out at 
night by electric bulbs; in the main square the 
naval flags of half the world flew from masts, and 
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the ship motive was carried out in the window 
decorations of any number of shops—chocolate 
ships in bakeries, wicker ships crammed with 
flowers, stream-lined ships stacked with fountain 
pens. Since, as always in Palestine, the newest of 
the new was immediately tied up with the oldest 
of Jewish sources, appropriate Biblical verses 
most adequately bore the burden o fexpressing the 
day’s emotions. The municipal buses rushed back 
and forth decorated with tiny British and Zion- 
ist flags and placarded with a sentiment owing 
half its phraseology to Isaiah—‘‘We shall make a 
road for the redeemed through the Gateway to 
Zion—the harbor of Tel-Aviv,’ and indeed one 
of the chief streets leading to the harbor had its 
name changed from Habakuk (the least graceful 
of prophetic names, anyway) to “Gateway to 
Zion.’ The blue tags sold for the benefit of the 
National Fund and pinned to every coat—Nation- 
al Fund tags are the inevitable accompaniment of 
any public occasion—bore the picture of a ship 
and a sentence out of Deutero—lIsaiah’srapturous 
prophecy of the rebuilt homeland. ‘And thy gates 
shall stand open continually, day and night shall 
they not be closed.” Thirty thousand people 
thronged the harbor, admiring the shiny new 
warehouse ‘and buildings for passengers and cus- 
toms inspections, the motor boats to bring the 
future passengers from their ships to the shore, 
the airplanes of the Jewish Aviation Club flying 
low overhead, followed by trains of astonished 
seagulls, the playing of the Municipal Bus Com- 
pany’s band, the appearance of the real heroes of 
the occasion—a group of Jewish officers and sail- 
ors from the Jewish-owned Har Zion, the boat 
which had been supposed to land that morning at 
Tel-Aviv. It did not matter that there were in- 
termittent gusts of rain and wind, or that the 
umbrellas were perilously crowded, and the loud- 
speakers far from adequate in transmitting the 
speeches made by the dignitaries within the 
decorated warehouse. 

What is really behind all this enthusiasm is 
without doubt the general realization—whether 
conscious and reasoned or more or less instinc- 
tive—of the vast economic and political impor- 
tance of the first all-Jewish harbor, redirecting 
Jewish energy after so many centuries to the sea. 
The Salonikans who were the first workers at the 
Tel-Aviv port were quickly reinforced by the Pol- 
ish and German and Roumanian youths who are 
typical “kibbutz” members—250 sailors, 350 reg- 
ular porters, 180 stevedores, in all. Nor should 
the scores of lorry drivers organized in co- 
operatives be forgotten, nor the boat-builders who 
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already built over sixty thoroughly sea-worthy 
small craft for transporting freight between the 
ships anchored in the open sea and the shore. And 
it is again symbolical of the possibilities for a 
sound Jewish economic structure in Palestine that 
most of the wood used was eucalyptus from the 
forest planted fifty years ago in Hedera. The 
fifteen hundred families thus dependent for a live- 
lihood upon the Tel-Aviv port, like the 900 Jew- 
ish workers who constitute half the laborers at 
Haifa harbor, are only part of the general picture, 
for the Tel-Aviv Harbor has stimulated afhliated 
activities—in which ‘‘Nachshon” plays a great 
part: the efforts to develop Jewish fisheries to 
train Jewish sailors, and to increase the number 
of Jewish owned and manned boats of which there 
are now four or five, including Nachshon’s sail- 
boat ‘‘Rahaf.”” The universal anxiety felt recently 
when the “Rahaf” was unaccounted for during 
a period of seven or eight days was another, very 
touching indication of the important place the 
sea has begun to occupy in Palestinian Jewish 


life. 


The efficiency with which work is carried on at 
Tel-Aviv harbor is probably the best augury for 
its future success—‘‘Not a single boat turned over, 
not a single case of oranges was spilled into the 
sea,” a practical-minded orange grower remarked 
while commenting that, in order really to com- 
pete on a commercial basis with Jaffa, Tel-Aviv 
harbor needed at least to be doubled in size, to 
have a longer sea-wall and twice as many small 
boats and sailors. If the 4,665 tons handled in 
September 1936 grew to 17,000 in December 
1937, and 2,000 tons have already been success- 
fully loaded and unloaded in one day, the pos- 
sibilities of the harbor depend ultimately upon 
only one factor—the money invested in it. But 
what has already been accomplished—outside 
even of the psychological sphere, is far from neg- 
ligible. Characteristically, Tel-Aviv is the only 
port in the Near East where the six-day week and 
the eight-hour day are law; its inspection of out- 
going citrus fruit works with methodical quiet but 
with iron rigidity that has given its exports a good 
name throughout Europe; its passenger building 
is a model of comfort and beauty—even to the 
palm trees planted outside, and its workers— 
strange phenomenon among Jews anywhere ex- 
cept Palestine, and among Eastern harbors gen- 
erally, are good-humoredly efficient, cooperative 
and low-toned. As far as its workers are concern- 
ed, the port is again thoroughly characteristic of 
the New Palestine. Who, after paying it a visit, 
could forget the pretty overalled girl masterfully 
painting away at a shiny white motor-boat for 
passengers, or the truckman waiting for a con- 
signment of goods and spending the interval in 
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work by now with practiced efficiency and have absorbed perusal of the Hebrew translation of Sir 


Ronald Storrs’ ‘‘Orientation”’ ? 
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The Jews of Saloniki 


N SALONIKI, the Sephardic Jews work pri- 
marily in the tobacco factories. It is well 
known that the tobacco industry is one of the 
greatest sources of income in the Greek national 
economy. In order to turn the raw tobacco plant 
into the national treasure deft hands and care 
and knowledge are needed. The work is unusually 
varied and complicated, and many operations are 
required to turn the capricious tobacco weed into 
the thin, soft rod we call a cigarette. 

We spent many hours in hot workrooms filled 
with, pungent tobacco odors, where Sephardic 
workers, men and women alike, sit on bare floors 
with their legs crossed and carefully examine leaf 
after leaf of the valuable Tuntun, separating and 
grading each leaf according to quality. Here are 
several old people who entered this factory as 
children forty or fifty years ago. Today they 
know of only one world, the world of Tuntun. 
Their fingertips are of the color of tobacco; they 
are veined like the tobacco leaves, and they smell 
of tobacco. Their fingertips are so sensitive that 
even if blinded these workers would be able to de- 
tect little green spots on the dry tobacco leaf. 
Their eyes are so sharp that they immediately dis- 
cover the slightest blemish on the dried plant. 
Their patience during the process of grading and 
selecting is so great that they seem to lull the plant 
into a trance before turning it over to the process 
which the substance of the plant goes through in 
fermentation. 

The work halls are wrapped in silence; the lips 
of the workers are sealed—mummies. There are 
many young girls among them, some of them—al- 
though few in number—show traces of beauty. 
With their great Pharaonic eyes they look like the 
twin sisters of the women working in the tobacco 
factories of Seville, except that the Sephardic eyes 
look much sadder. For the suffering and anguish 
of the Andalusian working girl, no matter how 
great they be, cannot compare with the tragic sor- 
row of the Sephardic proletarian. The girl who is 
to become a mother and is deprived of the mater- 
nal strength of the soil upon which she lives is the 
most unfortunate being of all. 


The same physical and spiritual sensitiveness 
which is lodged in the delicate fingertips enables 
them to weave the cloth of silk without ever miss- 
ing the slightest fault in the loom. The Sephardic 
hand possesses the mysterious gift of transforming 
the little cocoon of the silkworm into precious 
cloth; when the weaving is done it can stroke the 
cloth with sensitive fingers which make the texture 
bloom and shine anew. 
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The lovely, medieval Sephardic woman of 
Toledo wove her own silk and wrapped her beau- 
tiful form in its folds, enriching her natural charm 
with a new, artistic beauty. In this way, silk came 
to be the embodiment of the Sephardic woman’s 
longing. Its shimmer, its delicacy and, most of all, 
its softly flowing abandon were the food for the 
soul which the Sephardic woman needed to give 
her light and sweetness and languid self-abandon. 

The Sephardic proletariat of Saloniki is housed 
in Faburgos, miserable camps at the edge of the 
city, consisting of huts, barracks, and hovels. Yet 
not even in these miserable abodes, slammed to- 
gether of old tinplates, of pieces of boarding, of 
old paper boxes, or of any other material pulled 
out of the refuse, can these people live in peace 
and safety. As the Sephardic Faburgos are situat- 
ed at the fringes of the city where city and state 
authorities constantly plan new developments, such 
as a railroad station or other public improvements, 
the Sephardic workers are constantly being dispos- 
sessed, without any possibility of replacing these 
homes, such as they be. 

A Faburgo house usually contains one, two or 
three rooms. In most cases parents, children, 
grown sons, relatives, and occasionally a domes- 
tic animal also are housed within the same four 
walls. Only very rarely is there an indication of a 
little garden; there are hardly any potted plants 
around. The boards are never covered with paint. 
There is no evidence anywhere of a desire to beau- 
tify the home, and this is the most tragic feature of 
these houses. Poverty in Spain has gayety: it is a 
modest poverty, but there is solemnity about it . . . 
The indigence of the Faburgos is the poverty of 
despair. The people who live here are a commun- 
ity of the hopeless; they hearten themselves with 
the inevitability of extinction as with the fragrance 
of spring. One searches vainly for feminine 
beauty. The faces are embittered, tortured and 
exhausted. The corroding lye of negation stops 
short only of the eyes. But the féverish lustre of 
these dark eyes gives the face an even more tragic 
appearance. Few of these working girls can sum- 
mon up the courage to deny their parents their own 
measly earnings in order to buy themselves the 
cheapest sort of silk dress. 

Each Faburgo has its little school, its house of 
worship, and its orphan home. But in spite of 
these institutions, in spite of all private charity, in 
spite of the lodging houses, hospitals and all other 
charitable institutions, it is impossible to satisfy all 
the needs of the thirty thousand unfortunates who 
are squeezed into these ghettos. It is sad to admit 
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—otherwise a rare case among Jews, the nation of 
religion and learning—that a relatively high per- 
centage of these pariahs can neither read nor 
write. Whenever the Jewish spirit is active it al- 
ways does away with illiteracy. It was ever so. 
But here, where a sickly self-sufficiency dominates, 
and resignation is a self evident virtue, the force 
of Judaism becomes powerless. 

The sole diversion of the Sephardic proletariat 
is gambling. There is gambling inside the bar- 
racks, in front, and in every nook and corner. 
Luck is either a trait of character or a state of 


mind. One has to have luck in order to be lucky. _ 


Only the inner longing for luck attracts it. Some 
claim that gambling makes one forget worries. I 
for one do not believe it. Play can excite but 
never really intoxicate. The same play of muta- 
tion which determines life also decides the game. 
Except that in the game all is pressed into a single 
moment, and therefore seems more alluring. 
Nevertheless there is incessant play in the Fabur- 
gos of Saloniki. The inhabitants gamble because 
there is little work. Work today is either the 
diversion of the rich or the function of the 
machine. 


The wealthy Sephardic Jews also gamble. All 
of Saloniki is devoted to the game. The new 
capital of the new Macedonia offers no intellectual 
life. The only seat of knowledge is the university, 
and this institution gives the impression of being 
far removed from the city as on a lonely isle. Re- 
served, proud of her learning, saturated with it, 
self-contained, the university looms on the old hill 
of the Acropolis, unwilling to share with anyone, 
unless he come as a supplicant. 


Many newspapers are read at Saloniki, but only 
few books. The Sephardic colony boasts of several 
public libraries, but the reading of books seems to 
be the privilege of a few worldly savants, of some 
of the rabbis and of the curious visitors to the 
town. The deep chasm which divides the few con- 
scious of the responsibility of continuing their cul- 
tural heritage from the mass of the people, is also 
in evidence here. The latter see no aim in pursu- 
ing knowledge after one has mastered the art of 
reading and writing. 

From the moment Saloniki ceased to be the 
counter-port of Constantinople with an eastern 
orientation the city began to sink to the level of an 
idyllic corner on the fringe of Europe. The hours 
that are not employed in working or gambling are 
spent in watching the time pass by. The poor do 
it in their barracks, in front of them, or in their 
small Turkish cafes; the rich idle their time away 
within their villas, on their verandas, in the Hotel 
Mediterranean, or in the Cafe Floca. These last 
two establishments are the great consolation of 
Saloniki’s upper ten thousand. For many the 
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hotel is the only Saloniki which they know and 
which they consider worthy of knowing. Depend- 
ing upon the season of the year, be it in the tea 
salon, on the street, on the balcony, or sitting on 
the roof facing the Aegean Sea and the Olympus, 
all these Salonikians ever do is admire their ele- 
gant selves and their neighbors. 


The night falls. The big market place, where 
most of the stands are in Sephardic hands, is clear- 
ed. All lights go up, the lights of the few remain- 
ing old quarters which lean against the city wall 
high up on the mountain, the lights in the outlying 
villages on the other side of the gulf, where the 
refugees from Asia Minor are housed; the lights 
in the harbor, the lights on the tall buildings; the 
lights on the sailboats lying in anchor before the 
mole; at that time Saloniki is a mass of darkness 
punctured by pin pricks of golden light. 

The darkness fills the abysses and heals their 
edges until the ragged city full of sore contrasts is 
formed into a single well-shaped body. A wreath 
of garden restaurants swings along the sea shore. 
Here too innumerable lights pierce the night, 
which is alive with the strains of orchestral, pian- 
ola and gramaphone music. In the center there is 
always an inviting platform of polished asphalt or 
parquette. 

The young dance with the abandon and sensu- 
ousness of flowing silk. Bodies brush against each 
other lightly while passing. All day long they had 
waited with impatience for this hour of the dance. 
Now ‘the couples twine their arms around each 
other tightly. And this embrace bridges the last 
abyss which gapes in Saloniki, the chasm that 
divides the poor and the rich. 

In the dance, at night, a change occurs in the 
life of the little Jewish seamstress. Beautiful, if 
only on account of her wistful eyes, elegant even if 
she wears her only little silk dress, graceful on ac- 
count of her slender little body, the little Jewish 
seamstress loses that which politicians and states- 
men in capitalist countries hate so much, that which 
bothers them so much, that some of them call it 
poverty and others sheer cussedness; the little Jew- 
ish seamstress loses her poverty in the night of the 
dance. 

The Sephardic young man dances with the 
young girl whom he chooses from the ranks of 
“our own.” They are dancing modern dances 
which are international, but they are also dancing 
some ancient Spanish rounds. They whisper in 
Judaeo-Spanish, the old Castilian language of their 
forebears, the language most close to them. They 
talk of an engagement, of a home which they 
would like to see some place, not necessarily in Sal- 
oniki, nor in Macedonia, nor even in Greece. 
That means an indefinite somewhere. Somewhere 
in the wide world the lovers long to build a home 
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and yet they have no trust in that possibility. 
They doubt whether in the infinite world there is 
one place which is waiting to be theirs. For rarely 
ever are human beings so eager for a home soil as 
when they intend to make a home for another 
being. 

Where is the Spain that is to welcome back its 
abandoned Sephardic children? 

It is distant; it is near. 

The two young Sephardites who are dancing 
over the abyss of Saloniki are overcome by shy- 
ness. It is an injustice to condemn shyness as a 
fault. It becomes a fault in the way all other 
things do, by condemnation. The two young 
Sephardites are overcome by the shyness of those 
who are hiding a secret between them, a mystery, 
., most intimate property; in short, it is the shyness 
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of possession. And modestly they listen to Castil- 
lian romances sung by other Sephardic couples 
floating in discreetly gliding boats on the summery 
surface of the sea. 

In the night when a kindly darkness covers the 
abysses and sores, Saloniki again becomes the Jew- 
ish and Spanish city which it was for four cen- 
turies. 

A young Sephardic girl leaves the dance 
floor and walks over to the table of the Spanish 
Consul. Her question is whether she can be re- 
ceived tomorrow at the consulate. 

“Certainly,” is the reply. 

“That means’”—the young thing suddenly hes- 
itates and says in her soft Jewish-Spanish: Man- 
ana es Shabat—teneish avierto?—‘“Tomorrow is 
Shabbath, are you open?” 


May Day Thoughts 


HIS MONTH marks the one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of Karl Marx. 

Some three generations back Marx took Social- 
ism out of Utopia and placed it in the realm of 
Science. He gave the workers a positive aim: the 
emancipation of their class from wage slavery, the 
abolition of human exploitation. He placed the 
impress of his tremendous personality upon the 
First International, which was founded in 1864. 
It was shortlived, but was revived after Marx’s 
death, when the Second International was organ- 
ized in 1889. 

Between the death of the First International 
and the birth of the Second, Europe was in the 
grip of Reaction, which was, of course, very mild 
in comparison with present time Fascism. The 
persecution following the Paris commune tragedy 
and the anti-socialist-blood-and-iron-Bismarck rule 
in Germany were like a nightmare for Europe. 
French and German champions of freedom were 
compelled to seek refuge in foreign lands, includ- 
ing the United States. 

When France celebrated the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the great French Revolution, in July, 
1889, there was a young modern labor movement 
in the country, and Bismarckism was nearing its 
end in Germany. The péople were beginning to 
breathe the air of freedom. The workers of the 
world were asked to send delegates to a Congress 
in Paris to be held at the time of the anniversary 
celebration of the fall of the Bastille. That Con- 
gress created the Second International. Among 
the delegates were representatives from Bismarck- 
Germany, Czaristic Russia, and the very young 
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Jewish labor movements in England and in 
America. 

The new International raised the banner of 
Marxism. To the scientific world Marxism meant 
the Economic Interpretation of History and the 
Surplus Value theory; to the millions of organ- 
ized workers, who, in the course of the coming 
quarter century, followed the leadership of the 
Second International, Marxism meant, ‘‘Workers 
of the World Unite!’’ Marx continued to live, 
after his death in 1883, as a dominating spiritual 
force in the international labor movement. 

There was a time when Marx, bitter at the 
vulgarization of Marxism, declared that he was 
not a Marxist. What would he say today when, 
in his name, his disciples are being imprisoned and 
killed? 

The Second International, at its founding Con- 
gress in 1889, gave the workers of the world a 
labor holiday, May Day. The May Day idea was 
born in the American trade union movement. Its 
original purpese was to serve as an eight-hour 
workday demonstration. The Congress adopted 
it partly in order to please the American trade 
unionists. May Day symbolized the shorter work- 
day demand, labor unity, international peace, and 
the ultimate emancipation of labor. Even in the 
terrible war years May Day came each year as a 
reminder to the workers in the warring countries 
that the “enemy” workers were their brothers. 

From the crucible of the world war two labor 
movements emerged, with two labor internationals. 
They succeeded perfectly in destroying each other 
in Italy and Germany, and making those countries 
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safe for Fascism and Nazism. Mussolini, a for- 
mer Socialist, who had fought to make the world 
safe for democracy, was chosen by the enemies of 
labor as their best instrument for the annihilation 
of the split labor movement and of democracy. 
Hitler carried out his “National Socialist Revolu- 
tion” under the slogan of anti-Marxism. 

And we, in the non-Fascist countries, also have 
two labor May Days: one, celebrated by millions 
of workers in the name of freedom; and one, cele- 
brated by many millions or regimented workers in 
the name of dictatorship. And all of them pledge 
allegiance to Marx! 

Following the “bloodless revolution” in Ger- 
many, I was shamed, as were all Socialists, of the 
fact that the most powerful and best disciplined 
labor movement in the world allowed itself to be 
assassinated without offering the least resistance. 
For several years that shame burned. I must 
confess that it is not quite so consuming now. 
Seeing the powerful democratic nations submit, 
without any resistance, to Mussolini, to Hitler and 
to the aggressive imperialism of Japan, I am not 
so indignant at those who permitted the labor 
movement to perish. Aren’t they of the same flesh 
and blood as those in the national governments? 
Diplomacy and “‘statesmanship” are demoralizing, 
whether in political government or in the labor 
movement; probably more so in the labor move- 
ment. Someone said that, perhaps, we had set 
too high a standard for the “leaders” of labor. 
Perhaps! Some of us do naively believe that no 
standard could or should be too high for any 
labor movement. So when “labor leaders’, who 
had fought Junkerism, called upon the people to 
vote for warlord Junker Hindenburg as a friend 
of freedom, who would keep out Hitler; and when 
the same “‘leaders”—Social Democrats and Com- 
munists alike—who swore by Marx, the fighter, 
gave in meekly to Hitler, while ‘‘friend” Hinden- 
burg turned over Germany to him, our faith in 
labor movement statesmanship and in diplomacy 
was violently shaken out of its rut. A certain 
brand of careerism was the poison that ate into 
the vitals of the German labor movement, and is a 
menace to every labor movement. Careerism, 
“‘statesmanship”’ and diplomacy, three foreign ele- 
ments to the labor movement, are a dangerous 
combination. 

As I write these lines, I have before me a Ger- 
man trade union publication of March 18, 1933. 
The date of March 18th is associated with an- 
other tragedy in the history of freedom. In its 
masthead the publication announced the forty-sixth 
year of its existence. It had begun its long career 
under Bismarck, survived the Iron Chancellor, the 
Kaiser, the War, the Kapp putsch, internal chaos, 
but went under when Hitler arose. That issue, 
the last one before Gleichschaltung, carried the 
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results of the March Sth elections. The Social 
Democrats had polled 7,176,505 votes and elected 
120 Reichstag members; the Communists had 
polled 4,845,379 votes and elected 81 members. 
More than 12 million voters and 201 Reichstag 
members, but no hand was raised against dictator- 
ship. There was no Noske against Hitler. The 
trade union paper closed its valedictory article 
with the following words: “In spite of all oppo- 
nents the trade unions will continue to fight in the 
spirit of Karl Marx and lead the working class 
to its final triumph. That is our determined will.” 
That “determined will” is now in the concentra- 
tion camp or in the grave. 

Following the World War, international labor 
leadership passed into the hands of the British 
labor movement. It is well that that was so. Of 
the great countries in Europe, England is the only 
one in which democracy is not in immediate dan- 
ger. Unfortunately, that cannot be said of France. 
Marx would have been happy to see the country 
in which he had spent the greater part of his life, 
and attained his great intellectual achievements, 
produce such a powerful and vigorous labor move- 
ment. It is also fitting that the first country of 
capitalism should be the home of the leading labor 
movement. May Day, 1938, will be celebrated 
in England in a manner in which, before the war, 
we had hoped to see in all industrial countries—by 
powerfully organized workers in the enjoyment 
of human rights. The labor movements in Eng- 
land, France, and in a few small democratic coun- 
tries, held out the promise that the objectives of 
Labor’s May Day will eventually be realized. 

Marxism is fought not only with guns and 
prisons, as in Germany and Italy, but also with 
annoying pin pricks. An example of petty, stupid 
and cowardly methods comes from England. 

The Socialist Majority of the London County 
Council had decided to honor the memory of Karl 
Marx by placing a memorial tablet on the house 
which was his last home. That decision was car- 
ried out in February, 1935. Two months later 
the tablet was so injured by vandal hands that the 
County Council was compelled to replace it by a 
new one. In May, 1936, the second tablet was 
found in front of the house completely destroyed. 
The Council was ready. for a third tablet, but the 
owner of the house refused permission to place it 
on the house. Thus, the memory of one of the 
greatest intellects cannot be honored in the Met- 
ropolis of England by the simple token of a tablet 
on the house in which he lived. 

There is one name that is inseparable from 
that of Marx’s: Freidrich Engels. All who have 
heard of Marx have also heard of Engels. With- 
out the loyal friendship and material aid of Engels 
Marx would have been unable to do his work. He 
and his family would have perished from hunger. 
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Engels earned his place alongside of Marx not 
only by his generous help, but also by his own con- 
tribution to socialist classics. Only a man of very 
great moral and intellectual stature could accom- 
plish what Engels did. 

Engels was the son of a wealthy German textile 
manufacturer, who had mills in Prussia and in 
Manchester, England. Recently the Engels firm, 
which belongs to the Engels family, celebrated its 
centennial. A publication issued for the occasion 
contained the history of the firm for the past hun- 
dred years, and the history of the family for the 
past three hundred years. It included biographies 
of members of the Engels family, also one of the 
elder Friedrich Engels, father of Marx’s collabo- 
rator. Before Hitler, Germany was proud of 
Engel’s the son, and the labor movement honored 
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his memory as it did that of Marx. But in the 
present Engels publication only this is said about 
the younger Engels: ‘He was the oldest son of 
the elder Friedrich Engels and spent some time 
in a factory in Manchester”. The publication 
closes with an excerpt from Hitler’s ‘“My Battle’. 


This is Hitler’s Tag in Germany. How long 
will it last? Hitler says, a thousand years. It 
may be very much less than that many weeks. 
Every day of Hitler rule is catastrophe. But it is 
still his day. 


In democratic England the enemies of labor can 
only destroy a Marx memorial tablet, but not his 
memory among the British workers. These 
workers carry his memory in their minds and in 
their hearts. 


VILLAGE MAIDS 


(Translated from the Hebrew) 


s 
HE SHOOK out her hair with one bold toss 


of her head and stood wondering; her 
glance passed from her sun-browned arms and 
she peered with a pounding heart over the sweep- 
ing breadth of the fields. She was suddenly aware 
that she loved Michael. 

She went down by the road which leads to the 
old olive orchard, where it borders on the Carmi 
family’s land; brushed in among the trees. Leaves 
rustled and whispered, green olives, unripe, stood 
out in sharp relief with a luxuriant charm. 

“Michael . . . Michael . . . Michael . . .” 

She had not realized that her lips were form- 
ing his name. It was queer. What had happened 
to her today? She was filled with the happy, 
teasing consciousness of being fifteen years old. 

“You have grown up, Ahuda!”’ 

A secret’wind passed between the olive trees, 
the leaves rustled and spoke, “Ahuda has grown 
and she loves Michael. Isn’t it strange?” 

The setting sun sent back rays of red to the 
orchard. Why did Ahuda not notice them to- 
day, why did she not greet them, smiling her 
familiar, pleasant smile? They hastened their 
flight, their bright, enflamed ends shadowed with 
shame; and Ahuda still seemed to dream. It was 
queer—Michael ? ; 

II. 


It was still. She sank near a crooked, old olive 
tree, bending over to cover her with its long 
branches burdened with green, unripe olives. She 
looked between the tree trunks toward the old 
horizon. And so she loved Michael? Him, who 
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grew up in the yard next to hers in the small 
village which clambered up the hill. Together they 
had sat on one school bench, she, and he with his 
dull, unruly hair, his flaming brown eyes, he, 
the gay scapegrace, the ‘“Bedouin’’, who played 
so well on his pipes, and who wanted to be a 
watchman; he, Michael. 

High above, cranes passed floating in a half- 
circle, red trunks with pure white wings and long 
legs appearing in the warm violet of the August 
sky. 

She sprang from her place. Bits of straw were 
tangled in her curly hair and her warm, lustrous 
eyes were bright with a dream. The olive trees 
grew still in wonder; what ailed the girl, why 
was she so disturbed and did not even come near, 
as was her way, to pass her hand softly over the 
young leaves? The girl had grown up. 


III. 


Joel gave her a look of curiosity. 

“You're feverish!” 

‘“‘No,” answered Ahuda positively. 

“Your eyes are shining like fever.” 

Ahuda burst out laughing. Her two rows of 
teeth (“mouse’s teeth’ was Joel’s joke) were 
bared, her dark eyes were flaming with a strange 
look of confusion. 

“T tell you you’re feverish. Go get a dose of 
‘bitters’,”” concernedly said her blond friend, 
with her quick motions and her bright eyes. 

“You're a big ninny!” rapped out Ahuda with 
assumed surprise. 

In silence Ahuda’s black eyes gazed into the 
blue sea of her friend’s eyes. Stillness. The beat- 
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ing of her heart at the unfolding of a secret, 
a fascinating, sweet secret. 

‘Who is he?” 

“His hair is black, his eyes are brown and nice 
and he grew up here with us in this village.” 

“Absalom ?” 

Ahuda was startled. It was true: Absalom’s 
eyes, too, were dark, his hair was curly like a 
girl’s, but it was not Absalom. But why was Joel’s 
voice trembling? Such a little sneak, who could 
hide a thousand secrets and not even give a hint 
in her sly, sly eyes. 

“But who is he, who is he?” 

“Guess, guess!” 

Joel’s look went deeper. She asked, whisper- 
ing, ‘Michael ?” 

Silence. 


IV. 


Every evening they used to gather in the grain 
sheds, on the heaps of grain and gaze at the 
dim blanket spread above, and it was good and 
pleasant. Every evening Michael’s pipes used to 
speak strange tales and their full voice with its 
peculiar quality was lovely. Every evening Ahv- 
da’s dark eyes would speak their secret to the 
broad expanse and her heart would pound. Then 
one evening Michael did not come to the shed. 
It was a warm evening, and the scent of grain 
was heavy and spiced; an intoxicating, an excit- 
ing evening. Space seemed empty without him. 
Neither Absalom, nor Obed, nor Gideon could 
fill the want of him. She slid quietly off the heap 
of grain and dropped down, covered with wisps 
of straw. 

“Where did Ahuda disappear to?’ Absalom’s 
voice reached her from the top of the stack. 

“T’ll bet she’s hiding from us”, said short- 
haired Ruth in her thick, warm voice. 

“Let’s find her’, says Obed. 

Ahuda glided away between the stacks of grain 
and went up the road to the village. Will he 
come? Will he not come? And if he doesn’t 
come? Why won’t he come? And about her a 
light breeze played. A single orphaned jackal 
gave voice from the neighboring vineyard. And 
if he doesn't come? 

In the distance, from the sheds the cries of the 
group rose to her. And then after the sound of 
Joel’s voice, footsteps sounded near. What 
should she say? She knew whose footsteps these 
were. 

“Michael ?” 

“Ahuda?” his voice was subdued and unusually 
soft. “I’ve been here waiting for you all this 
time”. 

“Here, and for me?” in a choked voice. 

The round moon rose beyond the hills and 
shed a pale light over everything. The shed ap- 
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peared with its golden stacks, the woods, the road. 
“Look at the moon, how pretty it is!”’ 
“I’m looking at Ahuda, and she is prettier 
then all...” 


V. 


Ahuda rode well on horseback. She wore rid- 
ing breeches, her hair was a waving plume, and 
her eyes flamed as she was borne about the fields 
on her speedy Blacky. Ahuda Jidda, they used 
to say in the village. She rode into the bright 
thrilling expanse, to the clover field, to Michael 
who was working there. 

“Sweetheart, in this heat?” 

She was silent. She sat on the saddle breathing 
heavily. Blacky was dripping sweat all over. She 
looked straight into his eyes as he stood beside 
her stroking the horse’s neck with his hand. 
“Come down” he stretched out his arms to her, 
“Jump!” 

She sat like a statue. Her eyes were fastened 
on him with a tremulous wonder: he was so won- 
derful. And his name sounded in her ears like 
a thousand bells. 

‘“‘Ahuda, are you dreaming ?”’ 

“Perhaps I am dreaming.”’ 

He smiled. 

“T saw you last night in a dream, riding in 
the field wraped in an abbaya embroidered with 
wisps of straw. I chased you.. .” 


VI. 


One evening Joel was missing from the group 
in the grain shed. Suffering from an attack of 
malaria, she lay covered with two blankets. She 
complained with shut eyes, ‘I’m cold.” 

Giggling Ruth couldn’t hold back her laugh 
even now, “Really, one might freeze here.” 

Joel smiled, her face flushed with heat. 

“I’m thirsty, give me some water.” 

Michael answered, joking, “It is forbidden, 
Madam. In a little while you will drink some 
tea with lemon.” 

She answered, peevishly, “I’m burning and you 
joke. Bring me some water.” 

Ahuda changed the cold compresses on her 
forehead. One every five minutes. 

After a few days the sick girl was taken to the 
city at the doctor’s advice and at her parents’ 
orders. Everybody went to see her off at the 
railroad station, a few miles off. They crowded 
into the wagon with Joel in the middle in the 
place of honor. n 

“T will miss you awfully—this rotten fever...’ 

And Absalom pressed her hand, saying, ‘Come 
back well, Joelik, and don’t play us any such 
tricks again.” 

“We'll come to the city to visit you,’’ Ahuda 
promised her half-heartedly. 


’ 
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“You're lying in advance, Ahuda,” said Joel 
angrily, ‘ ‘you don’t even think of coming to the 
city. ” 

Laughter. And so the words passed between 
them until she was riding on the creeping train. 


VII. 


Joel’s letters to the village were bright and 
gay. And what did she write? She was annoyed 
at the severity of the doctor who wouldn’t allow 
her to return to the village, she told stories of 
the gay company in the city, and so on. 

When she announced her return to the village, 
there was a great hubbub. The group had never 
had one of their number leave them for so long 
a time, and since the parting was so long, the 
welcome had to be great and impressive, too. 

“We'll decorate the wagon in which we shall 
go out for her with vegetables and flowers, and 
we'll make garlands for the horses’ necks.” 

Everybody worked diligently at braiding the 
garlands. Even Ahuda. 

There was a crowd at the station. A few 
travellers stepped out of the train and there was 
Joel, too, with a valise in her hands which she 
immediately set down on the ground; she flashed 
a glance around her to see those who were watch- 
ing her. 

“Hello, Joel!” 

“Hey, Joelik, how pretty you look!” 

She laughed. She squeezed their hands. Her 
eyes smiled with a warm brightness. They saw 
that she had gotten well. Her new hat was small 
and looked well on her bright hair, her dress was 
fitted to her form, and some city air, something 
of the yearning for distant things hung about her 
and was fascinating. 

“And the malaria?” 

“Doesn’t live here any more,” said Joel with 
mock gravity. 

“We waited for you, we longed for you, and 
now at last...” 

And the one who said it was Michael. What 
shadow flickered over the face of Ahuda? 
Jealously? Fear? Did she bite her lips? 

And Absalom said sadly, ‘There are no more 
stacks in the shed. You came late, my dear, you 
came late...” 

Obed took a garland off the wagon, and with 
a ridiculous gesture laid it at Joel’s feet, blew up 
his cheeks, and declared ceremoniously, “In 
honor of the guest!” 

And she, the guest, rested her long glance on 
Absalom. It was he who took the little valise 
and thought, perhaps, ‘“That’s a queer look. 
Where did she learn to look like that?” 

Ahuda smiled with her lips. Was it deception? 
But Joel smiled also and said plainly, ‘And you, 
Michael, you’ve become so handsome”. 
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He swallowed the compliment and made her 
a little bow in silence. His eyes caught Ahuda’s. 
Did her eyes speak as her heart? Was she mask- 
ing her rage? 

“And you, Ahuda ?” 

“What?” 

Joel bent over towards her. 

‘How many times has he kissed you?” 

Some of Ahuda’s hidden anger burst through. 
“I thought that the city made you smarter and in 


it...” 
VIII. 

At night Ahuda listened to Michael’s new 
melody. Had Joel bewitched him? Perhaps. No, 
Ahuda would not be wrought up, would not be 
jealous, or enraged. But . . . but why did tears 
roll down her cheeks? —— Blacky, gallop 
my dear, gallop my sw eet...” 

They were all sitting on a bare rock. Ahuda 
approached them and they welcomed her with 
beaming faces. 

“Peace unto thee, thou night-rider, what seek- 
est thou in the nights?” 

‘The day that is gone.” 

Joel sat between Michael and Absalom and 
told stories of the town. There was a new note 
in her voice. “Lord, how terrible life is.” 

‘“‘Ahuda, sing us something.” 

The voice that addressed her was Absalom’s 
voice and when she turned to him, he continued, 
“A sad song, Ahuda.” 

“Sad? Why?” 

He was silent. 

“Why?” 

She placed her arm on his shoulder and looked 
into his eyes. Black. Deep. “Lord, how ter- 
rible life is.” . . . She saw Absalom, and yet it 
was not Absalom. A different Absalom. An Ab- 
salom wonderfully sad, and yet, at bottom, he 
no longer was sad. His eyes were smiling to her. 

“Sing, Ahuda.” 

“You want a sad song?” 

“Sing whatever you please, so long as we hear 
your voice...” 

She sang. Absalom took her hand. His hand 
was warm and caressing. What had happened 
to her that evening? Why was her heart wound- 
ed? And why was her heart soothed? “Lord, 
this is life.” ™ ; 


In the distance were heard the gay, quick 
beats of a horse’s hooves. In the orchard the 
olive trees whispered in the wind. 

Ahuda grew up this day, ripened, and loved 
Michael. And night came. Bright Joel cast her 
spell over him, and his heart was taken by sur- 
prise; and Ahuda knew the pain of blessed love, 
and lifted her eyes to Absalom and sang. Little 
Ahuda has become a woman. 
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BOOKS 


When American Labor 
Really Organizes 


“WHEN LABOR ORGANIZES.” Robert R. R. Brooks. 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, 1937, 361 pp. 
$3.00). 

“C.1.0. INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM IN ACTION.” Ray- 
mond Walsh (W. W. Norton Co., New York, 1937, 
293 pp. $2.50). 

“THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA.” Marjorie 
Clark and B. Fanny Simon (W.W. Norton Co., New 
York, 1938. 208 pP- $2.00). 











HE NUMBER of new books on the American labor 

movement for the general reading public—in addition 
to the excellent pamphlet material now being published— 
testifies to the vigorous interest in a vital and growing mass 
development. Each of the three volumes listed above, 
while attempting to give the complete breadth and scope of 
the labor movement in its political and economic setting, 
emphasizes a special aspect. Thus the Clark-Simon book is 
in the main a historical survey, although it emphasizes spe- 
cial phases like political action, internal problems of struc- 
ture, democracy, and leadership. The Walsh contribution 
is a vivid narrative of the organizing campaign in steel and 
automobiles, while the Brooks book gives a graphic and 
realistic picture of the day to day problem of the labor 
organizer and negotiator in addition to its historical and 
economic analysis. All four authors are active participants 
in the labor movement as members of professional unions ; 
three of them are known as active members in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and Miss Clark has been asso- 
ciated with the research staff of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

For the general reading public, style, readability, a sense 
of the historical sweep and vivid drama of the labor move- 
ment are perhaps first prerequisites in such volumes. Even 
though popularizers need lay no claim to original pioneer- 
ing research (such as that of the labor historians Commons, 
Perlman and Ware, or of specialists in labor law or eco- 
nomic problems), accuracy of factual material and 
adequacy of interpretation and analysis are surely as im- 
portant as vivid reporting or presentation. Thus, the 
Clark-Simon account though less vividly and dramatically 
written than the Walsh volume is more likely to live up 
to the claim of the firm that published both, as a book 
that will “live for our times”. Dr. Walsh, in his two 
chapters on steel and automobiles, brilliantly reconstructs 
for us the organizing campaigns of the C. I. O. in these 
two major industries. But his book shows no indication 
of a careful summary of the historical background of the 
C. I. O., of a penetrating analysis of the difference between 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L. unionism on the economic and 
— scene, or even of the problems which lie ahead— 

oth internal and external—for the C. I. O. Two defenses 
have been forthcoming for its obvious shortages—first that 
the book was hastily assembled in a few weeks, second 
that it was written for a middle class public. But the 
material was readily at hand—both in primary sources and 
in works of other authors—for accuracy of fact and inter- 
pretation in the background of the C. I. O. Examination 
of the convention proceedings of the A. F. of L. would 
have corrected the misstatements as to the composition of 
the vote on industrial unionism; the brief and valuable 
pamphlet study by Theresa Wolfson and A. Weiss “In- 
dustrial Unionism” published by the League for. Industrial 
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Democracy would have suggested more basic reasons for 
the flaming interest of John L. Lewis and the miners in 
the organization of the massproduction industries than 
those given by Mr. Walsh. Moreover, Mr. Walsh’s 
chapter on the economics of the C. I. O. smacks of the 
academic atmosphere of a Harvard class room in its refuta- 
tions of Slichter’s theory of the effect of high wages on 
depression. A discussion of the realistic arguments used 
by the labor movement itself in wage negotiations is in 
fact far better suited to a middle class public than such a 
chapter, especially since the preceding chapters definitely 
commit the author to a sympathy with C. I. O. methods. 
His chapter on politics is a rehash of well-worn material 
on types of legislation needed rather than on the reasons 
why independent political labor action is becoming a reality. 
Perhaps Mr. Walsh’s idea of appealing to the middle-class 
lies in his confused statement that labor’s aims are ex- 
pressed by Lewis not only in Labor's Non-Partisan 
League but “as well in the New Deal proper”. Written 
at the height of the C. I. O. campaign, the Walsh book is 
already outdated for current material. For a popular and 
readable account of the present historical background and 
perspective as to the future we must look elsewhere. Per- 
haps “Labor is on the March” the announced publication 
of Edward Levinson, shrewd labor reporter and author of 
the pioneering “I Break Strikes” will better fill that bill 
than Mr. Walsh’s effort. 

By contrast, the Clark-Simon book, though quietly and 
unchallengingly written, is sound in historical and economic 
analysis. .It shows an understanding of the reasons back 
of the long overdue dominance of craft unionism, of the 
fact that it was the growing importance of corporate steel 
interests in the coal field which finally led John L. Lewis 
and the miners to follow the lead of industrial unionism 
given many years ago by the socialist trade unionists in 
the A. F. of L., of the incidental rather than the direct 
benefits of the Roosevelt “New Deal”. The book is an 
admirable successor to Mary Beard’s ‘‘Short History of the 
American Labor Movement” which carrried the account 
only to the end of the World War. The Clark-Simon 
book has taken account of much of the research done in 
the field of the labor movement since that time. It is a pity 
therefore that the authors did not include an adequate 
selective bibliography. It would also have helped if some 
charts showing the structure and growth of the labor move- 
ment had been introduced into the text, if the chapters had 
been broken up in sub-heads. But the graphic supplement 
of their excellent summary can be found in Issue No. 2 of 
Photo History ““Labor’s Challenge’. 


Of more lasting value, too, is the Brooks volume, which 
has the additional virtue of being dramatic and readable. 
Of course the method of illustration by narrative and con- 
crete example takes space—and the Brooks volume is twice 
as long as the Clark-Simon account. But it enables the 
author to give examples, from the field, of the actual 
methods used by labor organizers, by wage negotiators. 
Mr. Brooks has obviously been greatly influenced by the 
challenge in pattern of approach to the labor movement 
laid down by J. B. S. Hardman in his “American Labor 
Dynamics” pnblished in 1926. He has had the advantage 
of being able to draw on a wider range of material made 
available by the dramatic and forward march of labor since 
1933. Although not expressly written for a general, 
middle-class public (Mr. Brooks does not seem quite so 
concerned with what is in effect a Popular Front attitude 
as Mr. Walsh), the book is eminently suitable for such a 
public. Thus while giving as full a summary of the dis- 
closures of the LaFollette Committee on labor espionage as 
does the Walsh book, Mr. Brooks by stating the rationale 
of the average small or middle-sized anti-union employer 
achieves the effect of ‘impartiality’ without in any way 
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lessening the cogency of labor’s side. Similarly by his 
examples (which sound amazingly like reality) of the types 
of situations under which organized workers go on strike, 
he makes it clear that not outside “agitation” but the sud- 
den realization of rights is what starts labor off. He man- 
ages to give the air of an impartial commentator on strike 
tactics at the same time that his account reads as though 
he were an “inside observer”. While the book lays no 
claim to originality, Mr. Brooks’ wide reading of labor 
histories, labor novels and general treatises on the ills of 
capitalist society listed in the bibliography leads him to 
stress the fact that independent political labor action is a 
result and an aftermath and not a cause of strong or- 
ganization on the economic field. Only rarely does he 
wander off into class-room abstruse discussions of the eco- 
nomics of trade unionism. And he is careful to dis- 
tinguish between the growth and effect of trade unionism 
in monopoly and in competitive industries. While by no 
means a substitute for more fundamental, scholarly treatises, 
both the “Labor Movement in America” and ‘When Labor 
Organizes” shoud help the general reader to orient himself 
in an understanding of the vital onward march of labor 
in these United States. 
ELSIE GLUCK. 


JOHN COURNOS: AN OPEN LETTER TO JEWS 
AND CHRISTIANS, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1938, 183p. 


EADERS OF the Jewish Frontier will recall Hayim 
Greenberg's article “The Jews and Jesus.” Mr. 
* Greenberg dealt there with that part of the present work 

which : pe as an article in the Atlantic Monthly. He 
analyzed the psychological motives behind the Jesus-cult 
among some Jews and showed the dichotomy between 
Christianity, a culture evolved about a personality and 
Judaism, developed out of socio-ethical principles. Of 
this aspect of Mr. Cournos’ volume little will be said here. 

Even if it were not repetitiously presented, John Cour- 
nos’ thesis would be a weak one. There was, he holds, a 
supreme personality in human history which Jewish culture 
brought forth as its culmination, whom the Jews rejected 
and whom the Christians misinterpreted. This was Jesus. 
The present ills of the world, which, he holds, derive from 
the cult of materialism, can be cured by the rediscovery of 
the true Jesus by both Jews and Christians. 


The author doesn’t quite know whether he is a ——_ 
or a social scientist. In the preface he acknowledges in- 
debtedness to “professors,” in the book he derides them in 
favor of the instinct of the common man. Had he thought 
more about the matter, had he read Karl Marx—whom he 
“refutes” by asserting that if he were correct the revolution 
would just have occurred in a highly industrialized country, 
not in Russia—he would have understood the character of 
social prophecy in modern times. 

The ancient prophets called themselves mouthpieces of 
God. If one accepted the genuineness of their mission, one 
had to accept their message without questioning. Today, 
few men claim revelation. If one wishes to gain a hearing 
for a social or ethical doctrine, scholarship and logic are 
needed. Mr. Cournos shows neither. 

His knowledge of Judaism and Jewish life are suspect 
from the very first page, when -he refers to his parents, as 
typical of most Russian Jews in the 1880's in that they did 
not observe such a minor thing as dietary laws. Of Jesus 
and Judaism he shows no better knowledge. He accepts 
the standard New Testament abuse of the Pharisees. It 
would be equally accurate to accept Stalin’s picture of Trot- 
sky as correct. For it was the Pharisees and the ethical 
order for which they stood, which made the progress of 
the Christian “heresy” negligible among the Jews. He 
fails to understand the nature of Judaism when he belittles 
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the Pharisees’ hostility to Jesus as one ‘‘speaking with 
authority”—personal authority. No Jewish prophet spoke 
with authority other than that of God—the concept of 
personal authority was foreign to Judaism. 

In view of Mr. Cournos’ basic claim that the Jews should 
accept Jesus as the culmination of Jewish culture, it is sur- 
prising to find that Mr. Cournos acknowledges that Jesus 
did not have an original moral teaching, since he was mere- 
ly expressing current Rabbinic doctrine. However, the 
author puts Jesus’ supremacy in his being master of the 
“Word,” of phraseology. Even those of us who do not 
accept Jesus can resent this picture of him—a high class 
copywriter! The tragedy of Judaism in not accepting Jesus 
is further minimized when Mr. Cournos later admits that 
Chassidism gave rise to moral conceptions equal in great- 
ness to the best in the “true” Jesus. Thus we are left with 
the puzzling conclusion that Jesus was the culmination of 
Judaism, but that there was a culmination in Judaism be- 
fore Jesus and another one, after him, as recently as the 
Eighteenth century. 


A similar analysis might easily be made of Mr. Cournos’ 
depiction of Christianity. Space does not permit it. Nor 
does it allow us to list various minor and major inaccur- 
acies of fact and historical interpretation. The author 
should have consulted a few more and better professors. 

The acceptance of Jesus in any form, Jewish history well 
demonstrates, means the adoption of Christianity. For no 
matter how inaccurate the Christian conception of Jesus 
may be, it is practically a compulsory conception by the 
sheer weight of its generality. The author’s concern for 
Jews and Christians in these days of Hitler and Stalin 
(both of whom weigh heavily on his mind) is understand- 
able. But for Jews there is scant preference between Pagan 
Germany and Catholic Poland. 

SAMUEL DUKER 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE by Herbert Side- 
botham, Macmillan, London, 1937. 


HIS ACCOUNT of the British Mandate in Palestine 
was published, as the Foreword says, at the moment 
when its “future .. . is more uncertain . . . than at any 
time since it was created. But although its story is still 
incomplete, it seems better to publish now while public 
opinion has still a chance of influencing the result than to 
wait until a final settlement has made the issue a subject 
of history.” The book claims to be a pamphlet “influenc- 
ing the result’’ which is still uncertain in the present, and 
not a contribution to our knowledge of the past. 
Nevertheless, there are certain passages, particularly in 
the first part, entitled “The Promise,” which will aid a 
historian of the future in reconstructing the events which 
preceded the Balfour Declaration, especially insofar as they 
took place in Manchester and London. 


For the rest, the book is a consistent attempt to defend 
the thesis that the interests of the British Empire, rightly 
understood, absolutely demand the creation of a strong 
Jewish Palestine as a Lesion of defense for the Suez Canal. 
This was a thesis already advanced by Sidebotham as early 


as 1915 in a leading article in the Manchester Guardian, - 


and in a more extended form in his book “England 
and Palestine” in 1918. The new book has several 
new reasons to propose in its favor. First of all, the events 
of the Italo-Ethiopian War have convinced every English- 
man that the old scheme for keeping open the Mediter- 
ranean, which before the war depended on friendship with 
Turkey, and after it took at least Italian support for granted 
—this scheme is no longer dependable. The result has 
been a strong wave of interest in the strategic possibilities 
of such places as Alexandria, Cyprus, and Haifa—the 
island of Malta being felt to be too exposed to attack. 

Another premise which has always been used to support 
this line of argument is the theory that the Jews will prob- 
ably prova to be loyal as well as competent allies of Great 
Britain, whereas the loyalty of the Arabs is not to be relied 
upon. This theory is frequently insisted upon throughout 
the book, so far as it concerns the Jews. It is pointed out 
that in spite of repeated English “modifications,” whittling- 
down, and administrative annulments of the original prom- 
ise, and in spite of the bitter Jewish need for the full 
measure of their rights, the Zionists have always been loyal 
to England and have given her every chance to show what 
she could do as a free agent to execute the Mandate. A 
whole chapter, especially written by Mr. J. L. Cohen, is 
devoted to “the Jewish Fulfilment,” and succinctly and 
thoroughly proves that if there have been any competent 
people in Palestine since the War they have been the 
Jews. 

The question as to Arab loyalty to England goes to the 
very heart of Sidebotham’s contention. Without doubting 
the temperamental capacity of Arabs to be the friends of 
England (provided England impresses their Oriental minds 
by a show of force) he declares that Arab loyalty is not 
capable of constructing the kind of bastion for the Suez 
Canal which England requires. The author contends that 
Palestine can never be an independent unit as an Arab 
country but must become a part of some other Arab ter- 
ritory. Thus if an Arab Palestine is to be England’s 
bastion for the Suez Canal, England will have to defend not 
only Palestine but vast stretches of country deep into Asia. 
While England must never again be forced to fight battles 
at the very lip of the Canal but at some safe distance, says 
Sidebotham, it should not have to hold large stretches of 
useless land. It needs a bastion which can be defended 
from the sea, a bastion which can supply inner resources of 
food and money as well as men for 5 This means a 
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Palestine which is a separate political unit. Only a Jewish 
Palestine can be such a unit. 

A thesis as convincing as this and with as much to be 
said for it in the way of factual backing should have 
been more successful in its appeal to British officials. Yet 
the dominant note in this book is the charge, made sq re- 
signedly as to be almost a powerless admission rather than 
an accusation and a complaint, that the British Civil Service 
has never understood its own interests in Palestine. He 
puts this down partly to the inertia of bureaucracy which 
makes it hesitate to entertain a new idea, partly to the 
jealousy of Jewish achievements which haunts a British 
Civil Service accustomed to dealing with natives. In his 
exceedingly clear analysis of the pros and cons of partition, 
Sidebotham makes it evident that for British interests, at 
least as Sidebotham formulates them, partition is definitely 
and seriously an item of loss. And yet he is so resigned to 
the inevitable that all he dares plead for is a better 
partition. 

It is somewhat difficult to conceive that English; officials 
are so blind to their own responsibilities. One suspects 
that there must be a side of the picture not fully illumin- 
ated by Sidebotham. He lets the cat out of the bag when 
he mentions Lawrence’s and MacMahon’s romantic concep- 
tion of British foreign policy in the Near East (pp. 19- 
20). Romantic or not, this policy of replacing the Turk 
by a loose group of Arab kingdoms, dependent on Eng- 
land, seems to be the ruling English policy in that area. 
On this point, one might read Michael Asaf's Arab 
National Movement in Palestine. And it must be pointed 
out that it is not merely the defense of the Suez with which 
the British are concerned: for this purpose, of course, the 
Arab kingdoms are a much more clumsy weapon than a 
strongly held independent bastion in Palestine. But Eng- 
land has also a stake in the oil of Iraq and Persia. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the recent Anglo- 
Italian pact does not mention Palestine. One would 
not expect England to make open bi-lateral agreements 
about a territory which it holds under internatonal Man- 
date—not yet, anyway. But the pact does declare that 
England’s control of the Arabian Peninsula and especially 
the territory of Aden shall not be interfered with. 

Pamphleteering as solid in its reasoning and as convinc- 
ing in its proof as this book, can certainly aid the Zionist 
cause in this critical time. But certainly even the tone of 
Sidebotham himself should warn us against staking too 
great hopes upon the possibility of making England see its 
own interests as we might like her to see them. 


BEN HALPERN 
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Farewell: 

The national officers and adminis- 
trative committee extend best wishes 
to our Palestinian delegates, Joseph 


Gurion and Zev Feinstein, on their 


departure this month from our coun- 
try to return to Eretz Israel. Their 
presence in our midst has been a 
source of inspiration to all of us who 
are engaged in the daily task of dis- 
seminating the message of the Hista- 
drut among the American Jewish com- 
munities. 


Honored by Physicians: 


We congratulate Professor Harry 
Goldblatt of Cleveland who was re- 
cently awarded the John Phillips 
Memorial Gold Medal by the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians at their 
annual conference in New York. It 
is encouraging to know that in the 
midst of his scientific work, Professor 
Goldblatt, as President of the Cleve- 
land Professional Group of the 
League, finds time to devote himself 
to the promotion of our cause on be- 
half of the Histadrut.. We join all 
his friends and admirers in wishing 
him many more years of great ac- 


complishments both in his scientific 
work and in his endeavors for Labor 
Palestine. 


Young People’s Conference: 


Our young people’s chapters of 
Greater New York are sponsoring a 
Conference which will be held on 
Sunday afternoon, June 12th. The 
central theme of discussion will be 
“The Basis of a United Jewish 
Youth.” After the conference ses- 
sion, there will be a dance and social 
in the evening. 


Rabbi Wohl in Louisville: 


Our national chairman, Dr. Samuel 
Wohl, addressed an open forum in 
Louisville, Kentucky, arranged by the 
local League unit. An enthusiastic 
audience was assembled, of whom 
many subsequently joined the Chapter. 
Dr. Roy Diamond presided, and 
Rabbi Solomon N. Bazell spoke on be- 
half of the League. 


Activities of the Chapters: 
Greater New York: 


Brooklyn Chapter is planning a 
musicale to be held toward the end 
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of the month for the purpose of meet- 
ing their quota toward the Organiza- 
tion Fund, according to an announce- 
ment by Mr. Harry A. Harrison, chair- 
man of the chapter. Miss Sarah Gor- 
don is in charge of arrangements. 


Bronx Council has given a Farewell 
Party in honor of Mrs. H. Samelson 
on the eve of her departure on a trip 
to Palestine. Members of the League 
and the numerous other friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samelson were present. 
Dr. H. Grushkin was the master of 
ceremonies and Mr. Samuel Goldstein 
delivered an address on recent develop- 
ments of the Tel Aviv port. Over 
forty shares of Nachshon were bought 
by members and friends in honor of 
Mrs. Samelson. Among the guest 
speakers was Dr. Alexander S. Ko- 
hanski, National Secretary of the 
League. 

Sunnyside Chapter concluded a very 
successful theatre party, the proceeds 
of which went to the Organization 
and Jewish Frontier funds. 


A, D. Gordon Hebrew Speaking 
Chapter had a cultural-social gathering 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
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man, at which Miss Temima Nimtzo- 
vitz, artist, spoke on Palestine in art. 
Proceeds of the gathering were for- 
warded to the Organization fund. 

Sholom Aleichem - Amalgamated 
Chapter had a gathering with Joseph 
Gurion as the guest speaker. The 
chapter is continuing its very active 
cultural program and participates in 
the fund raising functions of the Cam- 
paiga and Nachshon, according to in- 
ormation received from Mrs. B. 
Shklover, secretary. 


Brownsville Hebrew Speaking 
Chapter had its regular cultural social 
gathering with Zev Feinstein as the 
guest speaker. 

Bronx New Group under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Ben Kaplan, is mak- 
ing fine progress. They are meeting 
regularly every other Friday in the 
Labor Zionist Center, 808 East Tre- 
mont Avenue. The group is pattici- 
pating in the Young People’s Confer- 
ence and other functions of the New 
York Council. 

Eva Berkowitz Chapter had its 
monthly meeting with Abraham G. 
Duker as the guest speaker. In the 
few months since it was organized, the 
group, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Eva Young, has made considerable 
progress. They had a fine representa- 
tion at the annual Brooklyn luncheon, 
and made their contribution to the 
Geverkshaften Campaign. 


Manhattan Chapter is proceeding to 
raise its quota for the Geverkshaften 
Campaign, according to an announce- 
ment by Celia Abrams, chairman of 
the Special Committee. 


Newark Chapter has completed a 
successful undertaking to raise $150 
toward the purchase of a team of 
horses for the Hechalutz Farm. 

Springfield Chapter is now busily 
engaged in promoting the sale of 
shares for Nachshon. Mr. M. Kurnit- 
sky, chairman, has recently made sev- 
eral remittances for shares, and he 
and all. the other active members are 
still continuing on the job. 


Baltimore Chapter has had _ its 
monthly meeting with Dr. Benjamin 
Pushkin as guest speaker on “The 
Histadrut and Medicine”. The group 
is planning other functions to conclude 
its season of activities. 

Pittsburgh Chapter is making prep- 
arations for a general meeting to Es 
held this month. The group has re- 
cently been re-organized under the 
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chairmanship of Mr. Ben Paul Brasley 
and they are now making extensive 
preparations for their membership 
drive. 


Los Angeles has elected the follow- 
ing officers at its anual meeting, which 
was held last month: Samuel Abrams, 
chairman; Dr. J. A. Rosenburg, Dr. 
Joseph Ziff, and Mr. M. Kogan as 
vice-chairmen; Mrs. B. Brasley Cohen, 
treasurer; Miss Eleanor Gordon, cor- 
responding secretary, and Miss Rose 
Pomeranz, recording secretary. The 
Shoshanah Chapter of Los Angeles 
had its annual Spring Dance earlier 
this month. The chapters of that city 
are also continuing in their cultural 
and social programs and are finishing 
up a very successful Geverkshaften 
Campaign. 


Washington Chapter held its 
monthly cultural-social at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Yochelson. Mrs. 
Sylvia Gerber gave a reading and Dr. 
I. Stone and Mr. J. Hurwitz also par- 
ticipated in the program. Greetings 
from the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Chapters were extended by Dr. M. N. 
Levine, who was visiting Washington 
at the time. 


Houston, Texas, celebrated a Third 
Seder, the proceeds of which went to 
the Organization Fund. They are now 
making preparations for a major af- 
fair at the close of the season. 


Toronto—Joseph Gurion, Histadrut 
delegate, addressed a meeting of the 
League early this month. Dr. S. B. 
Hurwich, chairman of the Chapter, 
was in charge of arrangements. The 
audience responded very enthusiastic- 
ally to the message that Mr. Gurion 
delivered on behalf of Labor Pales- 
tine. 


Berkley — Mr. Sanford Goldner 
writes of a very interesting program 
of activities that the League Chapter 
has promoted in the course of the sea- 
son. Among other things they had 
a Palestine film, lectures, and other 
cultural and social gatherings. 


Philadelphia had a dinner meeting 
on behalf of the Leon Blum Colony 
of the J. N. F., with Mrs. Israel Gold- 
stein as guest speaker. Mrs. Goldie 
Cutler and Mrs. Rose Moul were co- 
chairmen of the arrangements com- 
mittee. 
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1938 SUMMER SEMINAR 


of the 
League for Labor 
Palestine 


at 
HECHALUTZ FARM 
Cream Ridge, N. J. 


JULY Ist to SEPT. 5th 


under the direction of 


Dr. Alexander S. Kohanski 


LECTURE SERIES: July Ist—July 14th 
and August 19th to Sept. Ist. 
Between these periods, open on 
weekends including Labor Day. 

CONCERT PROGRAMS: Social and 
athletic activities, swimming, 
rowing, canoeing, campfires, etc. 

MODERN ACCOMMODATIONS: Ex- 
cellent Kosher food prepared by 
expert cook. 

Rates: $16 per week; $2.50 a day. 
Decoration Day Weekend, May 27-30 
$7.50 for 3 days; $2.75 a day 
Fourth of July Weekend—July 1-4 
$10 for 3 days; $3.50 a day. 


For further information please apply 
to our office, 275 SEVENTH AVE. 
WAtkins 9-5288 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


“DAIRY FOOD SERVED AT ITS BEST" 





























































2270 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
Between 81Ist-82nd Streets 
ENdicott 2-2030 
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HEBREW ACTORS UNION 


31 East 7th Street N. Y. C. 


JEAN GREENFIELD, President 
REUBEN GUSKIN, Manager 
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| United Hatters, 
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Workers 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


Greets its 
fellow workers in 


America and Palestine 


on 


MAY DAY 


MAX ZARITSEY 


President 
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This survey of activities, plans and 
achievements of the Poale Zion-Zeire 
Zion should, we believe, be of interest 
to everyone interested in the progress 
of Labor Zionism in this country. 


As a Party, the scope of interests 
and activities of the Poale Zion-Zeire 
Zion is unusually wide and far-flung. 
Its stand and policies very often play 
a decisive role in determining the di- 
rection of American Zionism. On the 
other hand, it cooperates through its 
members in the trade unions, in the 
struggles of the Jewish workers for 
better working and living conditions 
and progressive political action. 

It is affiliated with the Socialist 
Labor International and has worked 
for a period of over thirty years in 
harmony with the American Socialist 
movement. 

The party is also playing a leading 
role in the American Jewish Congress 
and various community activities in 
the fields of education and social 
work, 


Membership Campaign: 


The membership campaign which 
the last Party convention in Philadel- 
phia decided to conduct during the 
winter months, has now been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. New 
Party branches were organized in Phil- 
adelphia, Bridgeport, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Me., etc. About 
800 new names have been added to 
the Party rostrum. 


A Week’s Earnings for Palestine’ . 


Another significant resolution of the 
Philadelphia convention called upon 
Party members to contribute a week's 
wages or earnings for the Palestine 
funds, one-half of it to go to the 
United Palestine Appeal, and the other 
to the Palestine Labor Campaign. The 
echo of this decision reverberated far 
and wide in the Zionist world. There 
is reason to believe that it even reach- 
ed the council rooms of the Zionist 
Actions Committee, which issued at its 
recent London session a call for a 
“Zionist Self - Redemption Fund”, 
along the same lines as the Party 
fund. Due to the wide unemploy- 
ment among Party members, financial 
results of this year’s campaign are still 
behind expectations. However, it is 
felt that this is only the first step of 
what promises to become a permanent 
Party institution. The Party is looking 
forward to better results next year. 


On the Agenda: 


A referendum is now taking place 
in the Party branches about the form 


From Any Office of 


Postal Telegraph 
You Can Send 


TELEGRAMS 


anywhere in the United States, 
Canada’*, or Mexico. 


CABLEGRAMS 


"Via Commercial" to Europe and the 


Orient. 


"Via All America" to Central 


and South America and the West Indies. 


RADIOGRAMS 


"Via Mackay Radio" to Europe, South 


America and the Orient, principal cities 
in the United States and to ships at sea. 


* In Canada by the Canadian Pacific Telegraph 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 





Postal Teleqraphb 





of affiliation with the New York 
Labor Party. The referendum is to 
decide whether the Party is to permit 
its members to join the Labor Party 
individually or remain formally un- 
attached until group affiliation with the 
Labor Party becomes possible. 





In connection with the forthcoming 
elections to the American Jewish Con- 
gress, the Party is calling a national 
conference which is to work out the 
details of its campaign in connection 
with the elections. The conference 
will be held at Manhattan Opera 
House, on Sunday, May 15th, 1938. 














LOCAL TEN OF THE 
CHILDREN’S JACKETS 
MAKERS UNION OF 
THE AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS 


SENDS ITS GREETING 
ON MAY DAY. 


D. ARONSON, Chairman 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


is forming 25 groups for travel this summer 


IN EUROPE - MEXICO 
‘THE SOVIET UNION - 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the 
people—you travel with companions of your own 
mental age in a small informal group—those things 
best done together are done cooperatively; otherwise 
you pursue your own interests—services and rates are 
generously inclusive. 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership 
of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. Five weeks of study and ob- 
servation in principal cities and health resorts. Program 
arranged with cooperation of Peoples Commissariat of 
Health. Sailing June 11. Back August 12. 

FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, under leadership of Dr. Joshua Kunitz. Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Armenia, 
Crimea. Sailing July 6. Back September |. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadership of Prof. 
Hartley W. Cross. Cities and countryside including 
Norway's fjords and mountains. Study of cooperatives 
and folk schools. Sailing July 1. Back August 29. 

“INSIDE EUROPE." Auspices American Student Union. 
France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Union, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, England. For college students only. 
Sailing June 29. Back August 16. 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. More than a 
month in the cities and native villages. Sailing July 14. 
Back August 23. 


For rates and descriptive circulars 
on these and 20 other trips address: 


Dept. 28 


f ‘\ 8'W. 40th STi 
¢/ \ NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist 





May Day Greetings 


TO OUR FELLOW-WORKERS IN PALESTINE 


We are following your great 
achievements and valiant 
defense in Eretz Israel with 
brotherly interest. Accept our 


May Day Greetings. Carry on! 


LOCAL 10 


I. L. G. W. U. 
60 West 35th Street. New York City 


SAMUEL PERLMUTTER, Manager 
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{ THE YEAR”—Atkinson, N. Y. Times. 


{ 

; “PINS and NEEDLES” 
j 
) With ILGWU Players 

7 SEATS NOW SELLING FOR MAY 
1LABOR STAGE 


) 39th St. and 6th Ave. BRyant 9-1163 


“ ~¢ 8:40 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
_ PRICES: 
Evenings, 55¢ to $2.75 
Matinees, 55c to $2.20 
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COOKS FALLS LODGE 
Cooks Falls, N. Y. 
ENTERTAINMENT! 
Railroad Station 
Roscoe, N. Y. 
DECORATION DAY RATES 


$4.50 for one day 
$11.75 for weekend 


Telephone: Roscoe 2-F13 


SPORTS! FUN! 








YAKHIN 


Is the Histadrut Cooperative Contracting Agency 
for agricultural undertakings. 


Develops new settlements for plantation and 
mixed farming. 


e. 
Cultivates Pardessim in every part of Palestine. 


Engages in picking, packing and exporting of 


citrus fruits. 


Communicate with 


YAHKIN ASSOCIATION 
275 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


WAtkins 9-5288 








